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ARE EDITORS PEOPLE? 


By KENNETH PAYSON KEMPTON 


Mr. Kempton, who is the author of many short stories and books for boys, 
is also an instructor in English at Harvard University and Radcliffe College. 


“TF Robert Louis Stevenson walked in 

here with the unpublished manuscript of 
Treasure Island under his arm, I don’t be- 
lieve I’d buy it.” 


The speaker was the editor of a juvenile 
magazine—one of the oldest, one of the 
most reputable in both business and literary 
senses of the word, and at that time one 
of the most thriving publications in the 
field. Having spoken, he leaned back in his 
chair with a shrewd glance, possibly to see 
if he had impressed me. I am free to say 
he had. 


After fourteen years of writing, I have 
come to consider myself reasonably “‘hard- 
boiled” in the matter of editorial remarks. 
I used to take. them seriously, try to under- 
stand them. It took much time, and I 
regretted evety minute spent away from 
the typewriter. In short, I came to the 
conclusion that most editorial remarks were 
probably nonsense and never intended to 
be anything else; that they were shot out 
at me, orally or in writing, merely to be 
courteous—a tactful attempt to speak my 
idiom. But this one condemning Treasure 
Island made me angry. It was not my 
work, and thus no courteous implication 
could have been intended. It seemed, simply, 


a gratuitous jibe at one of my closest 
friends. 

This man who thought he knew what his 
readers wanted had thrown out a story that 
should not only give him an unassailable 
first place above his competitors, but be 
forever to his and his magazine’s credit, a 
landmark in the history of publication for 
boys and girls. Could he mean it? I won- 
dered indignantly. If not, what on earth 
had induced him to say it? And if so, how 
did he mean it, and why? 

It was, of course, my business to find 
out. Especially my business since I, who 
was not R.L.S. or anybody like him, had 
just laid on that editor’s desk a manuscript 
which—though there were pirates in it— 
was not Treasure Island or anything one- 
tenth as good; especially because I couldn’t 
help feeling at least the proximity of some- 
thing personal in his remark. If I can hold 
this lordly view of Treasure Island, his 
sharp eyes seemed to say, surely you won't 
expect me to call out the guard or step a 
fandango over—your neat, pathetic pages. 

So, a little wearily, I took up the cudgels ; 
and before I left that editor’s office I think 
I found out what he meant. But let me, 
before telling you what I found out, try to 
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explain the editorial cosmos as I viewed it 
after leaving the Man Who Turned Down 
Stevenson. I want you to see the editor, not 
as a monstrosity, but as a comprehensible 
type. We can’t find out what editors are 
actually like unless we forget that we are 
authors trying to sell them something. 

I used to picture the editor in some such 
way as children are supposed to picture 
God—a dreadfully austere personage, heav- 
ily bearded, fiery-eyed, robed like a judge. 
He sat at a huge desk in awful stillness, 
with a check book at his left elbow, a mail 
chute at his right, and a pile of shop-worn 
manuscripts before him; and if he pulled 
the check book toward him, he frowned 
and muttered ; but if he used the mail chute, 
it was with a gay flourish and a nasty 
laugh.... 

Then I met Arthur Stanwood Pier, at 
that time editor of Youth’s Companion. 
And the dream was swept away by reality. 
How eagerly I used to anticipate an occa- 
sional word with him, or those deftly penned 
notes, in green ink, gently witty with the 
words “Companionable” or “unCompanion- 
able” and, best of all, “check in due course.” 
But, of course, he is an author, and he had 
always the author’s point of view. If all 
editors were like Arthur Pier, this article 
could not have been written. 

But my editorial education went on. With 
the growth, during the last ten years, of 
the personal-contact idea, it became not only 
advisable but necessary to meet editors and 
talk with them. And I found myself forced 
to the conclusion that, although editors were 
more real than in my first vague dream, 
they were, as a class, hardly more human— 
that they were, in short, pretty queer speci- 
mens. I mean, they habitually said, wrote, 
and did inexplicable things. They would 
buy and buy and buy, and then all of a 
sudden they would spurn and spurn and 
spurn. They had me into their offices, into 
their homes. One would come a thousand 
miles, preceded only by a telegram, just 
“for a talk.” Another would insist on 
paying my expenses to meet him some- 
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where on a hurried trip. Of course, I was 
not so naive as to imagine that these con- 
ferences were arranged for my benefit 
alone. I usually found a steady stream of 
writers and illustrators filing through the 
editorial field-headquarters, in some hotel 
bedroom. 

The great chief was always rushed to 
death, but if I happened to be the one who 
talked with him while he dined, he dined 
me royally. Then, with the coffee, he would 
lean over the table and in a portentous 
whisper begin to outline his confidential 
plans—big plans, far-reaching, epochal. He 
would explain just where I was to fit into 
those plans. And he would lean back with 
a shrewd glance to see if I was properly 
impressed. Hope springs eternal. Always 
I was. I would leave one of those meetings 
with my head in the clouds. And my next 
story would be turned down fiat. 

When, moreover, by some happy twist of 
fortune a manuscript was accepted, the 
editorial behavior became even more whim- 
sical. We now enter the Cutting, Piecing, 
and Basting Department—an important 
adjunct of any modern magazine. It is said 
that an author whose story had just been 
published once stormed the editor’s office 
and accused the brutal fellow of having cut 
three hundred indispensable words from her 
piece—only to be told suavely that, not 
three hundred, but three thousand words 
had been removed. I think I am not so bad 
as that. But I have been pairfed sometimes, 
and sometimes amused; and at least once 
utterly baffled—for though my name ap- 
peared as author of the story, the title had 
been changed, and on the entire first page 
the only remnant of my work was the name 
of a ship, misspelled. Nice, I thought, that 
they liked that. 

Sometimes a manuscript is accepted, but 
with a string attached. “My dear Mr. 
Blank: We like your story and shall be glad 
to use it IF”—you will rewrite it doing 
thus and so. Of course, it is exasperating 
to go back to work on a story which by 
now, deep in another, you have quite 
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forgotten. But I feel that authors should 
welcome the opportunity. For my part, I 
am glad to undertake revision if I can see 
reason behind the request, and I am weak 
enough to try it even when I can’t. When 
one is asked to write an April Fools’ Day 
story and then, upon complying, is told 
that the need for April Fools’ Day stories 
has passed but why not turn this thing 
submitted into a Fourth of July story or a 
Christmas story. ..well, the facts are incon- 
trovertible, even if one feels slightly ill at 
the prospect. 

But some requests seem illogical. I 
remember very vividly a story I wrote long 
ago in which a young girl saved her father’s 
life aboard a wrecked schooner. In order 
to put the problem strictly up to her, it 
was necessary to eliminate the crew of four 
deck hands; so I let a big wave wash them 
overboard. The story was liked, but the 
“wholesale slaughter” of the crew was not. 
Wouldn’t I save their lives and then send 


the manuscript back? Obediently I saved 


their lives; but, clinging to my idea that if 
anybody helped that girl, there would really 
be no story, I let the wave knock the crew 
senseless and break a leg or two. Again the 
story appeared. Better now, but those poor 
chaps were still pretty badly hurt. Couldn’t 
I have them merely dazed, with sprained 
ankles and so on? Heaven forgive me. I 
did it; and a story that originally had been, 
at least, plausible was turned into implau- 
sible pap. The trouble here was that, if the 
editor felt his readers couldn’t look on 
death, he should have rejected the story in 
the first place; my story was probably bad, 
but the deaths of those four men were a 
vital part of it. 

In discouraged moments it is easy to 
imagine that there was a time when writers 
could shut themselves into towers of ivory 
and, looking inward exclusively, write what 
was in their hearts. At saner moments we 
know that this was never so. The whole 
stream of English literature, from Geoffrey 
Chaucer to Katherine Brush, has been a 
story of glorious compromise between lit- 
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erary taste and actual pocketbook, between 
what lay in the writer’s heart and what the 
reader hoped to find there. The great people 
have always written, not to please them- 
selves, but to please others. Authorship, 
surely, is a public performance no less than 
is playing the saxophone or walking the 
tight rope. 

I believe that conditions were seldom so 
salutary to authorship as they are today. 
But more than ever is it necessary and 
worth our while to study those readers 
whom we hope to please—not in order to 
pander to them, but so that we may, from 
what we have in our hearts to tell, select 
those thoughts that will give them the great- 
est pleasure and profit. But, of course, all 
this is futile if we disregard their repre- 
sentative. The patron of the arts is, happily, 
gone ; but the editor is here. And unless we 
consider writing a pastime, success or fail- 
ure hangs upon our understanding of him. 

Let us try to look at him without the 
check book and mail chute. 

Several editors of my acquaintance were 
once, or wanted to be, writers; and I think 
that this may be true of many. With this 
fact in mind, their inveterate fondness for 
fiddling with stories becomes instantly clear. 
And forgivable. For how often it has 
happened that some friend has brought a 
manuscript to us, needing counsel, and we, 
hearing it, have itched to alter this and 
omit that—really rewriting the story. How 
much greater the temptation would be if, 
like an editor, we were actually in a position 
to do it. Then, too, there is always the 
disturbing possibility that editors know, 
better than writers, what their readers want. 

Another thing. Many editors are former 
newspaper and advertising men. These two 
American contributions to civilization, 
whether or not we are proud of them, have 
exerted a very powerful influence on our 
magazines, on publications in general. It 
is useless to combat these conditions. A 
publishing house backed by unlimited capital 
(by bequest, let us say) could publish and 
freely distribute magazines and books un- 





restricted by the great trend, unsullied by 
advertising and its literary evils; but it is 
to be doubted whether many people would 
read these books and magazines. Americans 
prize, usually, what they pay for; Ameri- 
cans like to read what the Joneses are 
reading. And I for one am committed to 
the creed: no readers, no writing worth the 
ink. 

The conditions are here. Secretly we may 
deplore them, but it is another case of com- 
promise or go to work on the railroad. 
Weeklies, even some monthlies of the better 
grade, have to a large extent become 
journalistic. Of course, I don’t mean that 
they publish news exclusively—although an 
examination of their pages will reveal an 
astonishingly large proportion of fact mate- 
rial. I do mean that, even in many stories, 
there is apparent that hustle and bustle of 
superficiality, that sentimental or sensational 
glitter (sometimes called realism) that we 
have come to associate with newspapers. I 
do mean that timeliness has risen to a place 
of prime importance. 

There is no time to go into such matters 
as American hurried reading, American 
devotion to fads, American interest in per- 
sonalities; but these, I suppose, are the 
wellsprings of timeliness. A result is that 
seasonal fiction, particularly in the juvenile 
field, is urgently in demand. And a man 
who, for instance, can write even pretty 
good flying stories is, at a time when the 
great reading public begins to take an 
interest in aviation, a made man. Small 
wonder that my harassed editor was looking 
for a Fourth-of-July story in January; and 
small wonder that he, in the mad scramble 
to get out the magazine on time, should 
have supposed that an April Fools’ Story 
was a Halloween story if you changed a 
word or two and called it that. 

As for advertising, that too has left its 
‘mark. Advertising must catch the eye, 
create an illusion and maintain it long 
enough to sell the product. And editors 
must convince authors, perhaps by lavish 
hospitality, by confidential conferences, by 
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high sounding manifestoes and dramatic, 
colorful, if sometimes exaggerated state- 
ments, that their particular magazine is the 
only one worth writing for. 

For competition among all classes of 
magazines became in the last decade savage- 
ly keen. Name any periodical trying to 
cover a market, and one or two others 
fighting for precisely the same market leap 
to the mind: Harper’s and Forum, the 
Saturday Evening Post and Collier’s, Time 
and the Literary Digest, Boys’ Life and the 
American Boy, the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and the Woman’s Home Companion, to 
mention only a few. The weak fall or are 
caught up, and the strong rush on. Prices 
for stories went up and up, just as the price 
of gasoline at the rival filling stations goes 
down and down. Money for advertising 
flowed like water. Contests were staged, 
enormous prizes and premiums offered... . 
These editors must be waging a pitched 
battle, all the time. Publicity plus popular 
stories means bigger circulation, and that 
means higher advertising rates, which permit 
better publicity and more popular stories— 
and so on and up. Or, down and out. If 
your competitor doesn’t scalp you, economic 
depression will. 

In the best of times editors are over- 
worked. Editing a magazine is peculiarly a 
one-man job; yet so greatly and intricately 
has it expanded that a superman is really 
needed. The least task your editor has is 
that of being head reader: that is, he must 
read every word that goes in the magazine 
and many thousands of words that, in the 
last test, go out. He does that in his spare 
time, usually when you and I are sleeping. 
His main job, of course, consists in making 
up the “book” in dummy, often three or 
four months in advance, pacifying his busi- 
ness manager and owner, locating manu- 
scripts mislaid by illustrators, replying to 
irate subscribers, boosting circulation by 
thinking up new publicity, writing and talk- 
ing to authors, and reading—on the sly— 
his competitors to make sure they don't 
scoop him. And if his authors live all the 
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way from Maine to Arizona (as they do), 
and his printing plant and business manage- 
ment are separated from his editorial 
sanctum (as often in these days they are), 
it is obvious that much of his work must 
be done while on the move. His decisions, 
moreover, must be quick, for it’s a case of: 
devil take the hindmost. 

Now we are ready for the Man Who 
Turned Down Stevenson; we can see him 
in his setting, and not as a fist hovering 
between a check book and a mail chute. 
What I drew out of him was in his own 
words this: 

“I have found costume stuff to be ex- 
pensive and risky. It happens that I have 
just bought a long sea story. Recent cor- 
respondence from readers shows a clear 
leaning not toward the past, but toward 
the future. And I know a man from whom 
I can get what I want for less than I’d have 
to pay Stevenson. In short,” he said, and 
I thought there was a wistful look in his 
usually hard bright eyes—‘‘in short, avail- 
ability is everything, today. Few stories are 
turned down simply because they are badly 
written (for in that case we can patch ‘em 
up), and none are bought simply because 
they are well written. It’s rough on some 
people,” he concluded, “but in the long run 
it works out. I have to be a trick ahead of 
the crowd or lose my job. And I think that 
good writers become better writers through 
battling problems and filling readers’ needs.” 

You can deplore the situation, but I think 
you can’t deny the logic of the facts. 

My plea, then, is for a greater tolerance 
between editors and writers, a less personal 
and a more human bond of understanding. 
I feel that it is unwise to play favorites 
with editors ; I know that the best policy is 
to have enough manuscripts out at all times 
so that one or two failures won’t much 
matter. I believe in living, as Cosmo 
Hamilton once put it, “with an ear to the 
ground”; but I also believe in forgetting 
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one’s writing problems, once in a while, and 
getting editors to talk about theirs. For of 
course they are up against it, just as we 
are—struggling, smiling, losing here, win- 
ning there. 

“A good friend,’ Kenneth Roberts wrote 
recently, “is a highly desirable part of every 
author’s equipment—a friend who will listen 
with patient understanding to the unfolding 
of a plot; who will point out errors in judg- 
ment, errors in taste, mistakes in character 
building, slips in grammar, weaknesses in 
plot construction; who will speak reassur- 
ingly during the periods of black depression 
that envelop, with more or less frequency, 
every writer, causing him to declare bitterly 
that everything he has written is stupid, 
futile, banal—is, in a word, tripe; who will 
somewhat lighten the arduous task of learn- 
ing to write. Unfortunately for most of 
us,” he added, “‘such friends are extremely 
rare.” 

In this matter I have been fortunate. In 
my years of apprenticeship I have had 
two such friends. I met the first at a time 
when I felt stumped, with everything to 
write about and nothing to say—a _ time 
when I thought I saw in the near distance 
that thing we all dread, that great wall 
across the path, tall, very massive, adorned 
with huge lettering: THIS IS WHERE 
YOU STOP! He knocked down that wall 
with some blithe platitudes about finding a 
hobby, and stopping work when the whistle 
blew, and not trying to build Rome in a 
day. My other friend’s genius is still more 
magical. It consists chiefly in the ability, 
by the simple act of listening in a particular 
way and smiling a special sort of smile, to 
turn doubts into enthusiasms and enthu- 
siasms into words. 

One is a man, the other a woman. But, 
queerly enough, both these people are 
editors. I mean, both these editors are 
people. And I believe that if we take the 
trouble to look, most of them are. 
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HE chief problem in writing jokes for 

sale is not how to write them but what 
to write. Brander Matthews, the famous 
literary critic, said that there were two 
classes of writers: those who had something 
to say and those who had to say something. 

In joke-writing you do not ordinarily 
begin by procuring pencil and paper and 
then trying to compose something funny. 
There are some men, however, who can do 
this. One large magazine had, at one time, 
a whole page of humorous paragraphs, 
sometimes written by the editor at a single 
sitting. It happened that the editor had a 
head full of amusing experiences and a 
marvelous gift of recalling them as he 
worked, an ability which can come only 
through intense concentration and practice. 
The ordinary man should make note of 
humorous experiences and then try to form 
them into the crisp words of a joke. 

Very fine jokes are extremely rare and 
come into circulation only once in a while. 
At the same time, there is a vast amount 
of untapped humor in everyday experiences. 
To see the humorous side one must have 
an original way of looking at things. 
Among certain very primitive savages the 
mere saying of a thing opposite to the 
obvious facts is considered original and is 
a source of merriment. Little children 
often find the same viewpoint funny. 
Certain grown-ups who are overanxious to 
be appreciated and to attract attention to 
themselves by being funny cultivate little 
tricks like this, but their methods are often 
so obvious and their attempts so painfully 
strained that they become boring. 

A good jokester must usually be thinking 
not just one step ahead of his audience but 
two steps. When the false news of Mark 
Twain’s death was reported to him, he 
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thought out two steps before he spoke. 
First, he thought “It is not true.” Second, 
he thought “Il may be dying but I’m not 
dead yet.” ‘The second thought was whim- 
sical and he let it go in the words, “The 
report of my death is grossly exaggerated.” 

Once the novel viewpoint has become 
commonplace, however, the joke no longer 
exists. A certain movie actress, who bought 
books and actually read them (although 
movie actresses are supposed to “love 
books” for publicity purposes only), said 
she liked Mark Twain, only he swiped his 
jokes. A good deal of Mark Twain’s 
humor, so original with him, does seem 
stale to us now. The man who first said, 
on retiring for the night, that he would 
“wind the cat and put the clock out” said 
a really funny thing, but nobody wants to 
hear it again. A new twist has been given 
to the same joke by alluding to the absent- 
minded business man who “kissed his secre- 
tary and went home to dictate to his wife.” 
When the banks closed, one heard of the 
absent-minded business man who “sent his 
wife to the bank and kissed his money 
good-by.” The same stunt of mixing up 
the truths will be used in thousands of ways 
before the end of time. 

It is said that there is no such thing as a 
new joke. Every one who reads Greek and 
Roman comedies, two thousand years old, 
for the first time, is surprised at the up-to- 
dateness of the humor. The same devices 
are used over and over again in thousands 
of ways, but they are nevertheless funny 
in new situations. The great danger is in 
learning certain tricks of joke-making and 
trying to force them on any occasion. 

It is better never to attempt to crack a 
joke aloud than to run the risk of missing 
fire. If you plan to sell jokes, make note 
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of the ridiculous item that tickled your 
fancy, put it down on paper in a few words 
and leave it in your desk for a week to 
“cool off.” If it still seems funny to you, 
then it is worth considering. 

Above all things,-be careful to exclude 
from jokes anything that would hurt 
people’s feelings. Editors have to be ex- 
tremely careful that their humorous mate- 
rial does not do more harm than good. If 
an editor finds any objectionable item in 
your jokes, he realizes that you are an 
untrustworthy writer and he will be prej- 
udiced against all your work. 

The written joke may assume many 
forms. There’s the anecdote and the skit. 
There’s burlesque and parody. There’s the 
pun, the “wise-crack,”’ the epigram, the 
paradox. There’s the jingle, the verse, the 
limerick. There’s the all conversation “He 
and She” joke. There’s the story attributed 
to a celebrity. There’s the modern joke put 
into an ancient “Adam and Eve” setting. 
There’s the joke based on dialect, on a deaf 
man’s mistake, on illiterate misunderstand- 
ing, or on a child’s precocity. And there is 
the New Yorker soliloquy. Usually the 
nature of the joke suggests the proper form. 
But it is well to be familiar with such 
forms as are here named, for sometimes 
the form has much to do with the appeal. 

After a joke is written, it is necessary 
to test it. Never show it to a wife or to 
a husband. Never show it to a sweetheart. 
Better not show it to anybody. In all 
probability you have enough intuition and 
understanding of human nature to realize 
the value of this advice. If you have not, 
you probably are not qualified to write 
jokes anyway. A joke must take the 
reader off guard. If it is handwritten, or 
typewritten, the reader will always be in a 
state of preparation. ...The way to test the 
joke is to let it stand for a week. If, at the 
end of this time, you read it and it appeals 
to you as funny and not likely to intrude 
on any person’s sensibilities, give it a 
chance. Let no one but yourself and the 
editor pass judgment on your jokes. 
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Frequently, when you first write a joke 
it is impossible to see any way to improve 
it. But at the end of a week, all its imper- 
fections stand out clearly. Sometimes by 
changing a few words you can make big 
improvements. The words in a joke are so 
few that they must be placed with extreme 
care. Be brief. 

The preparation of the manuscript, al- 
though extremely simple, is exceedingly 
important. A second-rate joke on a perfect- 
ly prepared manuscript may have a chance 
of being accepted, but the best joke on a 
poorly prepared manuscript is practically 
doomed to rejection. Use plain white paper, 
typewriter size. Use one side only. Type- 
write the joke. Use black typewriter ribbon. 
Double space the lines. Use one and one- 
half inch margins at both sides. Leave a 
two-inch margin at the top, one-inch at 
bottom. Place your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the page. Put 
each joke on a separate sheet. Do not 
fasten the pages together. Pages may be 
held together with one easily removable 
clip. 

If the manuscript is returned, see that it 
is clean and unworn before sending it to 
another editor. If it shows wear, retype it. 

For your own benefit, by all means make 
a carbon copy and file it. The original may 
get lost or an editor may fail to return it. 

The only correct way to submit jokes to 
editors is by mail. 

Three or four of your best jokes are 
enough to submit at one time. 

Address the editor simply as “Editor” 
(without quotes), unless you know from 
reading the magazine or newspaper that the 
man who handles jokes is known as “Joke 
Editor,” or by some such special name. 

In addressing a newspaper the street ad- 
dress is not necessary, but in addressing a 
magazine be sure to use the street address, 
at least in a large city. 

Use first-class postage and be sure to 
use enough. Publishers resent receiving 
uninvited manuscripts on which they have 
to pay additional postage. 


- Theta 


Enclose a stamped, self-addressed, return 
envelope. Otherwise, the editor may not 
only reject your manuscript but may not 
bother even to return it. 

Never enclose a letter with a joke manu- 
script. It is not only childish to comment 
on your own work, but it will hurt your 
chances of selling it. In exceptional cases 
you may write about a question of payment, 
but do not mail such a letter, or any letter, 
with a manuscript. Should an editor ever 
write to you, answer briefly, concisely, and 
to the point. 

A well-known literary editor received a 
poem from a woman who wrote that she 
was very anxious to have it printed and did 
not care about payment. In fact, she said, 
she was enclosing a check for ten dollars 
as an expression of her good will toward 
the magazine. On inquiry, the editor found 
that the cashier had put the check through 
on receipt of the letter. So instead of 
returning the manuscript with the usual 
rejection slip, he wrote this note: “Dear 
Madam, the check was good, but not the 


poem.” 
Never mail a manuscript to an editor’s 
home. 


Above all, never call on an editor with 


jokes. Important literary persons with 
important manuscripts may call but only 
when it is understood that the editor wishes 
to discuss their work with them or when 
they wish to make sure that the manuscript 
reaches the editor safely. 

Although you have no opportunity, and 
no reason, to build up a personal acquaint- 
ance with editors who buy jokes, you must 
build up an impersonal acquaintance, This 
is done by persisting in submitting manu- 
scripts. 

In all probability the first few manu- 
scripts you send to each editor will be 
rejected and returned to you, regardless of 
how good the jokes are. Later, you may 
sell the same rejected jokes. 

Until editors have seen more than a little 
of your work, consistently good, and over 
a period of time, they will hesitate to ac- 


cept it. This is true only of jokes. The 
reason is that editors will distrust the 
originality of your jokes unless they are 
definitely tied up to recent news events. It 
is SO easy to turn to an old file of humor- 
ous magazines and copy out a few jokes 
that it is often tried. It is never successful. 
The contributor always gets caught. Readers 
spot stolen jokes. 

It is characteristic of dishonest people 
that they lack persistence and do not wish 
to work hard. Consequently, after you have 
submitted several batches of good jokes, 
the editor concludes that you are probably 
honest, selects one of your jokes and prints 
it. If no reader writes in to say that he 
saw the joke in 10,000 Laughs for After- 
Dinner Speakers, the editor tries you again. 
Eventually, he learns to accept your honesty 
without question. 

Writers of stories and articles sometimes 
market their work through literary agencies, 
who sell the manuscript to a publisher for 
the author and charge a certain percentage 
(about ten per cent) of the payment actual- 
ly collected. Reputable agencies never 
charge a fee in advance of a sale. It is safe 
to say that no literary agency can afford to 
sell such a low-priced product as jokes. If 
any agency, or “bureau,” or “critic” adver- 
tises to help you, think twice before you 
accept and never pay any money except out 
of the proceeds of what they earn for you. 

There are many simple methods of keep- 
ing record of your manuscripts. The first 
step is to retain a carbon copy in case the 
original gets lost or is not returned by an 
editor. It may also help you if you have 
to make a claim for payment. 

If you have a card file, reserve one card 
for each joke. Write on the card the title 
(or first few words) of the joke. Under 
the title write the names of the periodicals 
most likely to use the joke. When you mail 
the manuscript, write the date of mailing 
alongside the name of the periodical to 
which you send it. If the manuscript is 
returned, cross off the date and write in 
the new mailing date beside the periodical 
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to which you are sending it next. In this 
way you have all on one card a record of 
every periodical to which you have sent the 
joke, of the periodical to which it has just 
been mailed, and of other periodicals which 
are possible buyers. If you sell the joke, 
put the price on the card and keep it 
separate. 

A loose-leaf notebook, indexed alphabet- 
ically, can be used as well as a card file, 
with a page, or part of a page, for each 
joke. 

If you use a bound notebook, give each 
joke a separate page and maintain an index 
with page numbers in the back. 

The back page of the carbon copy can 
be used instead of a separate card. Sheets 
can be inserted in loose-leaf binders and 
filed in folders. The latter method is proba- 
bly the best of all. 

The prices for individual jokes vary 
usually from fifty cents to five dollars. 
Magazines as a rule pay better than news- 
papers. Frequently a magazine in a par- 
ticular column will announce the amount it 
pays. The American Magazine, for instance, 
pays $5 for true brief stories or anecdotes 
accepted by the “It Takes All Kinds” 
department. 

Magazines make payment in various 
ways. Some pay as soon as they accept the 
manuscript. Others wait till publication. 
Some do not pay until the first of the month 
following publication. As some magazines 
go to press many weeks before publication 
you may have to wait a long time before 
receiving a check. 

Nowadays, large magazines are usually 
careful with manuscripts and return them 
promptly if they do not intend to use them. 

This is particularly true of jokes, about 
which a decision can be made so quickly. 
But if you do not hear from a magazine 
for two months after mailing a manuscript, 
write a letter like this to the editor. 


On (date) I mailed to you a manuscript 
with four jokes, and a stamped, self-address- 
ed envelope. If you have used them, please 
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remit payment. If you intend to use them, 
please let me know. If you do not intend to 
use them, please return. 


Sincerely, 


Newspapers sometimes do not pay at all 
until or unless they receive a clipping or a 
bill with a clipping. Ordinarily you will 
not submit a joke to a newspaper until you 
have tried it on all the appropriate maga- 
zines. But if you submit a joke to a news- 
paper and do not get payment or get the 
manuscript back, within one month, use the 
foregoing letter. Any time you see your 
joke in print, either in a magazine or a 
newspaper, clip it and save. Keep a scrap- 
book of your clippings. 

It is worth while to consider carefully 
the types of publications which could use 
your joke before you mail it. It is a waste 
of time to send, for instance, a joke on 
divorce to a children’s magazine or an army 
joke to a woman’s magazine. Besides, you 
antagonize the editor over what seems to 
him to be stupidity. 

Most groups of magazines suggest at 
once the type of joke which appeals to 
their readers. This is particularly true of 
trade magazines. A furniture dealer’s maga- 
zine is obviously the right market for a 
joke about furniture selling, provided the 
magazine buys jokes. The great difficulty 
in placing such highly specialized jokes is to 
keep track of what trade magazines are in 
the market. Among all magazines you must 
exercise discretion. Some prefer literary 
jokes, others sophisticated jokes, others 
childish jokes. 

Newspapers also vary in their. preference 
for certain types of jokes. Among the 
thousands of newspapers in the United 
States, many buy jokes. But it is quite im- 
possible to keep track of their needs. It is 
well to try first the newspapers in your own 
city in which you see jokes printed. 

A list of humor markets will be found 
on page 377 in the Manuscript Market 
department. 





SPECIALIZED CLUBS AND CLUB WRITING 





By IrENE H. BURNHAM 


Tue third article of a series in which a successful woman writer offers specific 
instances helpful to all women interested in writing. 


NE of the letters which I received in 
response to my article in the October 
Writer, on Clubs as Training Schools for 
writers, asks, “Will you please tell us of 
some specific instances where club expe- 
rience has led to writing? We can then, 
perhaps, better visualize what we might 
do.” 

That is a fair and interesting request. In 
the November WRriTER I gave a suggestion 
of my own journalistic experience, which 
has come to me directly through club work. 
Here is another actua! occurrence : 

In a suburban town, where the woman’s 
club is a power in the community, the 
chairman of the department of Community 
Service was told by the president of the 
club that the town had an unusually inter- 
esting and unique fund of historical data 
and that it would be a real contribution to 
the yearbook of the club if that committee 
would agree to furnish one club program 
in which it would tell some of the high 
lights of this history. 

There was the task: simply one club 
program to prepare which would not occupy 
over an hour of time. Possibly an exhibi- 
tion could be held in connection with it. 

The department numbered six members. 
They held a meeting to discuss ways of 
obtaining the required information and of 
dividing the subject into sections among 
the members. 

Into the conversation at that meeting 
crept such remarks as: “Did you know 
that there are several historic chimneys in 
town? I have always been interested in 
chimneys; there are so many different 
kinds.” The speaker was delegated to bring 
to the next meeting a story of the chimneys 
in the town. This report contained many 
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forgotten stories of factory chimneys, of 
those on colonial houses, and even of a 
little cabin chimney which was made of 
stones that had been carefully selected, by 
the owner of the house, from surrounding 
hills and fields. Indian arrowheads were 
among the relics embedded in the mortar 
which held the stones together. 

Another woman said, “I love the stone 
walls in the outlying districts. I am sure 
that there are many stories hidden in their 
gray mosses.” She was at once given the 
task of “rooting out” the history of the 
fences in the vicinity, which she did, almost 
literally. Stump fences, zigzag log fences, 
stone walls, and even fences around which 
had at one time centered lawsuits and 
neighborhood quarrels, were included in her 
findings. Not contented with that, she 
offered to give to the Conservation Depart- 
ment of the club a treatise on plantings for 
stone walls and for the shady corners of 
fences, all of which she had learned in the 
course of her research for the club. 

Trees of the town; when they were 
planted, by whom, and for what special 
reason was taken by another member, who 
found a “centennial tree” in almost every 
yard in the older part of the town. These 
trees had been planted by the home owners 
in 1776. Some of them still bore little 
tablets on which were the dates 1776-1876. 
Gardens, people, books, buildings, and many 
other subjects lent themselves to the scru- 
tiny of these women, until, instead of a 
single club program, there was material 
sufficient for a valuable series of articles 
which the editor of the local paper accepted 
most eagerly. Can you imagine the possible 
writing avenues which may have opened 
because of this bit of club work? 
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From work in a department of a club 
one may be led to membership in one of 
the specialized clubs which are doing such 
splendid work in their own particular fields. 
Although it may be true that the country 
is suffering from over-organization it is a 
fact that the specialized club fills a need 
that is not met in any other way. 

In this connection one thinks at once of 
the League of Women Voters. The woman 
who has found, through work in her own 
departmental club, that her interest lies 
along political or citizenship lines will, 
naturally, wish to join this organization 
which furnishes one of the finest training 
schools in the country for those who wish 
to become informed citizens and. promoters 
of good government. A writer who is a 
member of the League of Woman Voters 
will never lack for “copy” of the most 
vitally helpful and universally interesting 
sort. Here are a few of their interests as 
outlined in their program: Efficiency in 
Government, International Cooperation to 
Prevent War, Legal Status of Women, 
Child Welfare, Education, Living Costs, 
Social Hygiene, and Women in Industry. 
Select your subject and be sure that your 
usefulness as a member of the community 
and as a writer will be increased immeas- 
urably. 

The Department of the American Home 
in clubs has frequently led to membership 
in the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, with all that the name implies of 
information on such subjects as the always- 
present one of the family budget, or interior 
decoration, or food values, or textiles. This 
Association is composed of specialists in 
the many fields of their subject as well as 
of women who are interested listeners and 
learners. The activities of the Association 
are not confined to the mechanics of the 
home, but include much of the vital topics 
of the family relationships and inspirational 
home values. It has happened, over and 
over again, that the woman who knows 
nothing about the technical theories of 
dietetics or textiles will listen to specialists 
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speaking, and will, from her eager view- 
point of the plain home woman, catch 
something which will make an article of 
tremendous value to the thousands of other 
women like herself, and one which the 
specialist could never have written because 
she is so near to her subject that it is ex- 
tremely difficult for her to understand the 
plain woman’s point of approach. Homes 
are still being done. Home is still the chief 
interest of thousands of women, and, be- 
cause this is so, homes are one of the most 
prolific subjects for writing. A new recipe 
for a “different” lemon pie will find a place 
in the pages of magazines when a very 
erudite article will be “returned with 
thanks.” 

If you are interested in lemon pies, 
Christmas dinners, dainty curtains, children, 
and all that goes to make a home, you will 
be interested in the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

Mothers’ clubs are closely allied to home 
economics clubs. Their name signifies their 
purpose. These clubs, to be most helpful, 
resolve themselves into discussion groups. 
Any one who has, as Professor Dallas 
Lore Sharp used to express it, a “pen in 
her eye” will receive many practical ideas 
for articles in such groups. 

Music clubs, garden clubs, art clubs, and 
all the list of organizations that are func- 
tioning along one single line of thought and 
action are good sources of material for the 
writer who wishes to specialize. And that 
leads us to a subject which requires a com- 
plete article in order to do it justice: the 
importance of knowing one subject well as 
an entrance to the writing profession. 
Perhaps another time we will discuss that. 

There is one other type of club which 
I wish to mention briefly, because it is our 
intention to offer, if it seems of sufficient 
interest, a department in THE WRITER 
which may serve as a gathering place for 
these clubs, where they may discuss pro- 
grams and share experiences. That is the 
professional, or semiprofessional, club for 
writers. Manuscript clubs, writers’ clubs, 











scribblers’ clubs, under whatever name they 
may be organized, are serving a wide 
membership and filling a definite need. 

I am a member of several such clubs. In 
the League of Vermont Writers, the Boston 
Manuscript Club, the Detroit Women 
Writers Club, and the National League of 
American Pen Women I find new and fresh 
approaches to the writer’s problems. 

May we have the yearbooks of all such 
clubs so that we may begin our department 
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with a good showing? Any plans for help- 
ing writers, or any especially enjoyable 
programs which you have had, will be 
acknowledged in the magazine and passed 
on, through its pages, to other groups. Send 
them to me in care of THE WRITER. 

One letter which I have just received 
has to do with columns and columnists: 
regular versus free lance writing. I shall 
try to answer that in the next article. 





PROFIT FROM POETRY 


By Etinor C. WooLson 


BELIEVE any poet can pick up quite a 

few dollars in the field of verse writing, 
if he or she is willing to study what the 
newspapers and magazines print, and write 
accordingly. 

Study your markets. That would be my 
first advice. And study your markets. That 
would be my last advice. Don’t send a 
human-interest poem to an editor who 
prints only the poetical or literary type of 
work. Good Housekeeping, for instance, 
prints poems of the human-interest type, as 
do most of the women’s magazines and the 
so-called home magazines, whereas Harper's 
and the Atlantic Monthly and this group 
print the highly intellectual type. 

Newspapers, of course, are a more open 
market than the weeklies or monthlies be- 
cause they print such a large number of 
poems. The New York American is a good 
market ; it prints two or more poems a day 
on its “Daily March of Events” page. 
Charles Hanson Towne is the editor of this 
department. Most of the poems he prints 
are of a light sophisticated nature; usuaily 
they are rhymed, though he does occasion- 
ally print serious poems. He is himself a 
poet and is especially considerate of writers. 
The Christian Science Monitor prints sever- 
al poems a day on its ‘Home Forum” page. 
These poems are of various types, either 
rhymed or free verse, and of the descriptive 
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or picture type of poetry, always pleasant 
in thought, and in keeping with the Christian 
Science doctrine. Margaret Ramsey is the 
editor. The New York Sun publishes two 
poems a day, one on its editorial page, and 
one on its woman’s page. The poems on 
the editorial page are what I call the con- 
ventional type of poetry, never radical in 
either thought or technique, just the usual 
poet’s poetry, flawless in form, and usually 
rather obscure in thought. On its woman’s 
page, the Sun uses poems that appeal direct- 
ly to the feminine reader. They usually 
relate to housekeeping, clothes, the emo- 
tions, occasionally they have child interest 
—in fact, any topic that would interest 
women may be published. This page is 
not unfavorable to free verse and has print- 
ed much of it. 

The New York Times prints one poem a 
day and one on Sunday on its editorial 
page. These, too, are conventional and 
always rhymed, although the Sunday page 
is usually more broad and liberal in type 
than is the daily. The New York Herald 
Tribune prints no poetry except that sent 
gratis to “The Conning Tower,” which is 
edited by Franklin P. Adams. It is, how- 
ever, an honor to have a poem published in 
his column, for he prints only work of a 
high order. The Sunday Herald Tribune 
Magazine, edited by Mrs. William Brown 
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Meloney, occasionally uses a poem of three 
or more stanzas, again the more or less 
conventional rhymed type. 

The newspapers always pay promptly, 
usually the week after publication, or, as 
in the case of the Christian Science Monitor, 
twice a month. 

In regard to technique—that is, of course, 
something which each writer must develop 
to suit his particular thoughts and emotions. 
The simple ballad meter is possibly the 
easiest form to use, but any form must be 
exact: that is, it must be true to the end 
to its original rhythm and meter. A single 
break in the timing of a verse will ruin the 
whole poem. To test this quality it is well 
to read your work out loud, since poetry 
appeals primarily to the ear and the ear 
must not be offended. Its second appeal is 
to the eyes, both in the way its printed 
words appear on the page, and in the 
thought or mind-images which the words 
evoke. Thus, picture-words carry a vivid 
image, whereas abstract words—such as 
virtue, truth, eternity, courage—carry no 
image and their appeal is less poignant. 

When students asked the great artist, 
Claude Monet, how to find subjects to paint, 
he replied, “Go to your front door and look 
out. If you see nothing there to paint, go 
to your back door and look about, and if 
you can’t find anything there either to paint, 
you are no artist.” Poetry is the same. It 
is all around you at all times, waiting for 
an interpreter. A certain cloud, the way 
the light strikes the bark of a maple, a 
child’s swift smile, the crackle of the fire 
on the hearth, a bowl of flowers—all these 
are subjects for poetry and can be tran- 
scribed into picture and rhythm. And the 
more you specialize, the more minutely you 
describe, the more poignant will be your 
image, the more colorful your verse. 

In poetry, as in all other work, you get 
out of it exactly what you put into it. 
Effort and success are almost synonymous. 
Any effort well directed is bound to produce 
something in the end. 
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In my dealings with editors I have found 
them uniformly courteous and kind. Some 
of them have returned my poems with sug- 
gestions for improvement, which when 
followed caused my work to be accepted 
and paid for. 

Poems are small manuscripts and accu- 
mulate quickly. A pile of several hundred 
stack up in a very short time. Do have a 
file and put them in that. I didn’t, and I 
have spent literally many hours hunting for 
a particular sheet, or to verify the date of 
publication of a poem. A file saves endless 
time and is indispensable. If you haven’t 
one, put your work in alphabetical order. I 
didn’t do this either at first, and disorder 
is about the worst fault in the world. 

Don’t ever get discouraged. Believe in 
yourself, and that you have something vital 
to say. You'll win out in the end. Effort 
never goes unrewarded, provided it’s direct- 
ed intelligently. And creating beauty is 
enjoyable, whether it is rewarded or not, 
because it helps to untangle your own 
thoughts concerning life and death and a 
myriad other ideas. Poetry makes tangible 
your own emotions, gives outline to your 
special feelings, and if people pay you cash 
for it, so much the better. 

Of course, there are styles in verse just 
as there are fashions in clothes. Certain 
types and forms come into favor and dis- 
favor. A few years ago one saw much free 
verse. Now the more conventional types, 
such as the sonnet, blank verse, and quatrain, 
are in vogue. Some few individuals have 
attempted to create a type all their own, a 
new verse form, and some have succeeded 
very well indeed. Adelaide Crapsey has done 
that with her cinquains. Stephen Crane, 
Walt Whitman, Amy Lowell were innova- 
tors who did not conform to any existing 
type of poetry. Alfred Kreymborg has done 
some charmingly individual work. Edna 
Millay, Elinor Wylie, Robert Frost, Clinton 
Scollard, Sara Teasdale, and their group 
have found their expression in the older 
forms of poetry. It is entirely a matter of 
personal taste. 








SUPPLEMENTARY MARKETS FOR POETRY 


By Bitty B. Cooper 


GATHERED the following information 

about little known markets for verse to 
supplement the list of general verse markets 
which was published in THE WRITER for 
June. It is practically impossible to list 
every market for poetry. This supplemen- 
tary list gives, particularly to the unknown 
and youthful writers, additional informa- 
tion about the various mediums of verse 
publications with which they may not be 
familiar. 

Many poets, also, overlook the newspaper 
column which handles verse. It may be 
strictly a poetry column appearing weekly 
or monthly or it may be a daily column, 
conducted by a regular columnist who uses 
one or more timely poems in each issue. 
The type and quality of verse demanded 
by the poetry columns is generally in accord 
with that accepted by the poetry magazines, 
but clever, humorous, or timely satirical 
verse stands the better chance of acceptance 
by the columnist. The editor in each case 
has been queried. 

ArrREND—Hays, Kans. Quarterly. Editor, 
R. R. Macgregor. This journal is open to 
Kansas writers only. 

AMERICAN AUTHOR, Poetry Department— 
1711 E. Spring St., Racine, Wis. Monthly. 
Editor, Agnes C. Holm. Send several poems 
at one time. 

AMERICAN Poetry JoURNAL—147-45 Ash 
Ave., Flushing, N. Y. Monthly. Editor, 
Frances Frost. Very high quality verse. 
ANIMAL’s HELPER—45 S. Princeton Ave., 
Dayton, O. Editor, N. F. Whitaker. Uses 
only anti-vivisection poems. 

Anvit—Route 4, Moberly, Mo. Bimonthly. 
Editor, Jack Conroy. Verse of revolution- 
ary tone. 

ARCADIAN LirE—Route 4, Sulphur Springs, 
Tex. Monthly. Editor, O. E. Rayburn. 
Verse with pastoral slant. 

Arizona Kitty Kat—University Station, 
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Tucson, Ariz. Monthly. Editor, Roy Pullen. 
Satirical, humorous, clever verse. 

Biue Moon—133 Oak St., Hilladale, Mich. 
Quarterly. Editor, Inez Tyler. Verse on 
all subjects. 

By THE WaysipE—Charlotte, N. C. Month- 
ly. Editor, Harold Brown. This magazine 
is open only to shut-ins. 


CONNECTICUT EcHo—Woodmont, Conn. 
Quarterly. Editor, Marjorie D. Ashe. Good 
verse of all kinds. 

Contempo—Chapel Hill, N. C. Every three 
weeks. Editors, M. A. and M. K. Aberna- 
thy. Distinguished verse. 

County Barp—Madison, N. J. Quarterly. 
Editor, Clarence Sharp. Good clean verse. 
Crisis—69 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Monthly. Editor, W. E. B. DuBois. Mate- 
rial related to advancement of colored race. 
DunE ForumM—Oceano, Calif. Monthly. 
Editor, Gavin Arthur. 

Favorite Poems AND Prose—St. Paul, 
Minn. Quarterly. Editor, William Keller. 
Good simple verse. 

GREENWICH VILLAGER—15 E. 9th St., 
New York City. Bimonthly. Editor, Edison 
Smith. Open only to Villagers past and 
present. 

Hanp_e—Norwalk, Conn. Monthly. One 
page of poetry. Editor, Henry Nadig. Short 
lyrics and sonnets are preferred. 
Kosmos—Bowx 374, Philadelphia, Pa. Ed- 
itor, Jay Harrison. Vibrant dynamic verse, 
16 lines or less. 

LANTERN—/1 Willow St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Monthly. Editor, C. B. McAllister. High 
quality lyrics. 

LaTIN QuaRTER-LY—l1 Barrow St., New 
York City. Quarterly. Editors, Lew Ney 
and Ruth Widen. Social vision verse and 
wit. 

Lert Front—1475 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Bill Jordan. Revolu- 
tionary verse. 
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Metopy Lane—502 Hellman Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Monthly. Editor, Ben Field. 
Department of poetry in OVERLAND-OUT- 
WEST. 

New ContemMpo—Durham, N. C. 

New TALent—21 E. 40th St., New York 
City. Quarterly. Editors, E. G. Arnold and 
Weldon Giniger. Devoted to new writers 
of ability. 

Patms—Grant, Mich. Monthly. 
Elmer Nicholas. High quality verse. 
PanoraAMA—Box 29, Grove Hall Station, 
Boston, Mass. Monthly. Editor, Isaac Gold- 
berg. First-class short verse. 

Pasoue Pertats—Aberdeen, So. Dak. 
Monthly. Editor, J. C. Lindberg. Open only 
to South Dakotans, past and present. 
Poret’s ForumM—Howe, Okla. Monthly. 
Publisher, Wilbur Townsend. Uses free 
verse as well as metrical forms. Wants 
good verse. 

Poet’s Frienp—Stanberry, Mo. Quarterly. 
Editor, Stella V. Jones. Simple homely 
verse. Friendly to amateurs. 

Port’s Scrott—Howe, Okla. Monthly. 
Editor, Wilbur Townsend. Caters to be- 
ginners. Verse must have rhythm. 

Poetry AND Mosic—1l0 S. Montpelier 
Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. Monthly. Editor, 
Albert Slocum. Caters to unknown poets. 
POLLEN—1046% Ingraham St., Los Angel- 
es, Calif. Quarterly. Editors, Walker 
Winslow and Lawrence Harper. Favors 
free verse. 


RACKETEER—Jonesboro, Ill. Quarterly. Ed- 
itor, Ben H. Smith. Considers verse of all 
kinds if it is good. 

SKyLInE—Public Sq., Cleveland, O. Editor, 
Frederick H. Adler. 

Sonnet SEQUENCES—Landover, Mad. 
Monthly. Editor, Murray L. Marshall. High 
quality sonnets. 

TALISMAN—942 Howard St., San Francis- 
co, Calif. Bimonthly. Editor, Lawrence 
Hart. Good verse. 

Tone—66 Summer St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Quarterly. Editor, Robert O. Erisman. 


Editor, 


Very high quality poems. 
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Unity—301 


Maryland Ave., 
Heights, Pa. Weekly. Poetry editors, Lucia 


Clifton 
Trent and Ralph Cheyney. Good social 
vision verse. 

VERSEMAKER—4301 Broadway, Chicago, IIl. 
Quarterly. Editor, R. Albright. All types 
of good verse. 

VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REviEw—1l West 
Range, University, Va. Quarterly. Editor, 
Stringfellow Barr. Prefers sonnet-length 
verse. 

WILL oO’ THE Wisp—Box 145, Driver, Va. 
Quarterly. Editor, Elkanah Taylor. Good 
lyrical poetry. 

WINDSOR QUARTERLY—Hartland F our 
Corners, Vt. Quarterly. Editors, Frederick 
Maxham and Irene Merrill. All lengths 
and all forms. 

WESTMINSTER MAGAZINE—Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, Ga. Quarterly. Editor, Robert D. 
England. Poetry modern in treatment and 
idea. 

1933—A YEAR MAGAZINE—721 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, J. Louis Stoll. 
Any school of modern poetry. 


POETRY COLUMNS 


Attic SALt—331 Pine St., Williamsport, 
Fla, Monthly poetry column. Editor 
Clarence Peaslee. 

Cuorr Practice—245 Calhoun St., Charles- 
ton, S.C. Monthly poetry column. Editor, 
Ellen M. Carroll. 

CARMEL PINE ConE—Carmel, Calif. Week- 
ly column. Editor, Dora Hagemeyer. 
CONNING TowEerR—Herald Tribune, New 
York City. Daily newspaper column. Ed- 
itor, Franklin P. Adams. 

FLUE Dust—Post-Tribune, Gary, Indiana. 
Daily newspaper column. Editor, Tom 
Cannon. 

GALLEY THREE—Journal-Post, Kansas City, 


Mo. Daily newspaper column. Editor Tom 
Collins. 


GuLF GLteEaM—Morning Tribune, Tampa, 
Fla, Daily newspaper column. Editor, 
Philip Barney. 


TheWiter 


Hit or Miss—400 W. Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Daily newspaper column. Ed- 
itor, Gene Morgan. 

LicguTeR SipeE—The Courant, 
Conn. Daily newspaper column. 
OakcLirF Epirion—Box 4282, Station A, 
Dallas, Tex. Daily and weekly. Editor, 
William A. Ward. 

Over THE CoFFEE—TZhie Register, Des 
Moines, Ia. Daily newspaper column. 
PHILOSOPHER OF Fotty—The Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, O. Daily column. Editor, Ted 
Robinson. 

Poet’s CoLumMN—The Courant, Hartford, 
Conn. Sunday column. Editor, Eleanor 
Koenig. 


Hartford, 


Port's CoRNER—The 
Conn. Weekly poetry 
Martha L. Spencer. 
Poetic VieEwPoint—2500 Durant Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. Weekly poetry column. 
Editor, Robin Lampson. 

Poetry CorNER—The Journal, Sioux City, 
Ja. Column of poetry. 

RIDING THE Stars—Box 343, Tyler, Tex. 
Biweekly poetry column. Editor, Robert 
L. Dark, Jr. 

TAILsPINS—The Times, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. Daily newspaper column. Editor, 
Vernon Smith. 

Warp AND Woor—303 Rosewood Court, 
Ontario, Calif. Monthly poetry column. 
Editor, James Neill Northe. 


Times, Hartford, 
column. Editor, 





WRITING BREVITIES FOR ESSAYISTS 


The essay is a mood rather than a form; 
the frontier between the essay and the short 
story is as imperceptible as is at present 
the once famous Mason and Dixon line. 
Yet it is a mere quibble to pretend that the 
essay does not have easily recognizable 
manners. !t may be severely planned, or it 
may ramble in ungirdled mood, but it has 
its own point of view that marks it from 
the short story proper, or the merely per- 
sonal memoir....An essay can never be 
more than an attempt, for it is an excursion 
into the endless. 

—Christopher Morley 


The essay does not achieve genuine suc- 
cess unless it is written in the language 
spoken today by those who employ it with 
the maximum of purity and grace. It 
should be a model of current cultivated ease 
of expression and a mirror of the best 
conversation. 

—Edmund Gosse 


The familiar essay is a kind of improvi- 
sation on a delicate theme; a species of 
soliloquy, as if a man were to speak aloud 
the slender and whimsical thoughts that 


come into his mind when he is alone on a 
winter evening before a warm fire, and, 
closing his book, abandons himself: to the 
luxury of genial reverie. 

—A.C. Benson 


The familiar essay is essentially personal 
writing. The point of view is usually that 
of the first person. The subject, the theme, 
the material, and the mood are all person- 
ally chosen. Individuality of thought and 
originality of expression, together with 
revelation of pleasing literary personality, 
are the chief characteristics of the familiar 
essay. 

—William H. Tanner 


The essay writer is a law unto himself.... 
He has the day that is passing over his 
head; and if unsatisfied with that, he has 
the world’s six thousand years to depasture 
his gay or serious humor upon....The 
world is everywhere whispering essays, and 
one need only be the world’s amanuensis.” 

—Alexander Smith 


Almost always I divide an essay into 
three main points and those into three 
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smaller ones. I always try to come back in 
the last paragraph to the title or opening 
paragraph. 

—Dallas Lore Sharp 


The essay is written by contemplative men 
for the enjoyment of other contemplative 
men, There must be no incompatibility of 
temper between the writer and the reader. 
There must be a frank give and take. The 
essay is not like a sermon. There is no 
desire to convert....It is a conversation 
between equals, and there is a continual 
change of subject, as one thought suggests 
another. 

—Samuel McChord Crothers 


Style depends, first and last, on the kind 
of man he is. It is not his dress, but the 
essential man, the man even his friends may 
not know....Style is good or bad according 
to the spirit which forms it. Good style 
is more than the use of the right words in 
the right order, if by right words we mean 
technical exactitude, and not that indefin- 
able appeal which is in the form, colour and 
poise of a daffodil when the light favors 
it. There it is, simply, when it is done. 


—H. M. Tomlinson 


There are two things about essays and 
essay writing—ah, yes, at least two!— 
which I do not at all understand. And the 


Their 





first of these is why everyone who writes 
at all does not, at least now and then, write 
essays. The second is, why there are so 
few readers of those essays which we have. 
Does everyone insist nowadays upon being 
informed, excited, or edified, and are there 
no more persons who read for cultivated 
entertainment, as a flower takes sunlight? 
To find a true essay is like uncovering a 
forest spring, bubbling from one knows not 
what cool deeps of darkness. Few readers 
in our time, it seems to me, know this, and 
few are capable of disinterested pleasure in 
the play of thought and mood. Yet it may 
well be that I am wrong, in which case | 
should most gladly apologize. 
—Odell Shepard 


Begin essay reading with E. V. Lucas. 
You will find in him cultivated ease, con- 
versation lifted to a high level, a good deal 
of purity and grace. He is the greatest 
modern. Follow him with Christopher 
Morley, Robert Lynd, J. B. Priestley, Hol- 
brook Jackson. Then swing back to the 
essay’s beginning ; to Montaigne, to Cowley, 
Steele, Addison, Charles Lamb, Hazlitt. 
Having drunk at these fountains you may 
wonder if the new will ever be as good as 
the old. But keep on with good cheer; an 
essay a day may put your head in the clouds 
and the pen in your hand. 

—J. M. 





“Short stories are made of what Mr. Howells, I think, was the first to call 
‘intensive writing.’ It was his opinion that a great many long novels would 


have been the better if their composition had been limited to that kind of 
writing, and he illustrated his meaning by saying that The Old Curiosity Shop, 
for instance, might well have consisted of the passages relating to Dick 
Swiveller. That is, the best part of a book, from a reader’s standpoint, is 
the part of it that the reader remembers for a long time, and the best part 
of a book is the only part worth either writing or reading. 

“On the other hand, Mr, Howells, of course, admitted that there are books 
the best parts of which wouldn’t be remembered except for their other parts. 
By the test of his theory, however, the short story has the advantage 
of the novel, for a short story, of its nature, may be all ‘best’; it hasn’t time 
to be anything else if it is to make itself remembered.” By Booth Tarkington. 
The Golden Book for November. 
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THE WRITER’S FORUM 





In this department members of the editorial staff will express their 
ideas on various pertinent subject. Readers of THE WRITER are also 
invited to contribute brief letters (not over 400 words) discussing 
articles appearing in THE WRITER or making helpful suggestions to 
writers. Five dollars will be paid for the best brief letter from a reader 
to be published each month. 


THE SOCIAL VALUE OF WRITERS 


It is possible that the notion that a book 
should be good for something besides a few 
hours’ entertainment may have been forgot- 
ten during the Golden Twenties, an era 
whose literary output was to a great degree 
dominated by commercialism and empirical 
experimentation. The great rewards offered 
by the popular magazines for pleasant 
reading for the uncritical multitude, and the 
post-war confusion of standards of the 
cultivated minority combined to hinder the 
development of any considerable body of 
interpretive American literature. 

If it were necessary to illustrate the 
ultimate dependence of all man’s manifesta- 
tions upon his bellyful, the social, political, 
and artistic consequences of the stock 
market crash of 1929 would serve admi- 
rably. The crash and the subsequent depres- 
sion unstuffed many shirts that were never 
worn inside a bank or a brokerage house. 
So we have arrived at an era where the cold, 
hard facts of human existence are upper- 
most in men’s minds, and discussion of 
labor, factory hours, production and un- 
employment relief take first place in street 
conversations and in newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

That the general reader must still be 
amused goes without saying, and there will 
doubtless continue to be some market for 
the clever confections of those expert liter- 
ary technicians who do not find it possible 
to deal with the real problems of the life 
about them. Yet exposure of the methods 
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of the Kreugers and Insulls has brought 
deeper scrutiny into the bases of all impor- 
tant reputations, and there is a tendency to 
re-estimate the output of artists, present 
and past, with an eye to their actual social 
value. 

Last February, V. F. Calverton’s discus- 
sion of American literature from the prole- 
tarian point of view, in which the author 
appraised our writers with an eye to the 
social philosophy behind their works, was 
reviewed by THE WRITER. Now comes 
Granville Hicks, noted as the author of 
critical studies in which he has applied the 
Marxian yardstick to the study and valua- 
tion of literature, with a book about the 
progress of American writing since the rise 
of industrialism. In The Great Tradition 
he endeavors to show the economic basis 
of literary attitudes. 

It is the business of the writer, Mr. Hicks 
believes, to understand the people of his 
generation—how they live, how much money 
they earn and how they spend it, what 
treatment they receive from their employers, 
what class dissensions affect their lives, the 
nature of their spiritual and material goals, 
and how well they succeed in fulfilling their 
self-set destinies. 

His method of appraisal of literary 
careers may best be judged by quoting a 
few samples: 

Hawthorne: “He fell short of the first 
rank of greatness, and the reason for his 
failure lay in his inability to come to terms 
with his generation....When he was a 
representative American, he was not an 
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artist; when he was an artist, he was not 
a representative American. The artist 
triumphed... .” 

Howells: “We owe a dozen of his best 
books to the fact that. ..the economic phases 
of American life had become increasingly 
important to him. But that interest did not 
lead to any understanding of economic 
forces. That is why Howells could not 
strike to the center of American life.” 

Hemingway: “...presents himself frank- 
ly as a representative of the lost generation. 
The artist makes his contribution to the 
salvation of the world by seeing it clearly 
and helping others to do the same. But 
certainly he does not see it clearly if he is 
constantly running away from whatever 
frightens or worries or bores him.” 

Dreiser, Lewis, and Anderson “have 
brought our literature closer to the center 
of American life,” he says, but blames them 
for helplessness, confusion, and a lack of 
program. He speaks of Glenway Westcott 
“looking the world over for his ideal 
people,” Thornton Wilder “playing with 
his dolls,” and William Faulkner “spinning 
complex melodramas out of his neuroses.” 
John Dos Passos, in Hicks’s opinion, has 
“shown the way.” 

Mr. Hicks’s book, like the writings of 
other critics of his creed, should serve as 
a cold shower to writers who tend to regard 
their craft as parasitical, dependent upon 
the patronage of wealth and leisure. It is 
pretty well agreed on all sides that the 
world must be rebuilt, and writers, what- 
ever their political beliefs, may be vital 
factors in the rebuilding. 


AVAILABILITY 


“Availability is everything today.” This 
statement, made by an editor, Mr. Kempton 
quotes in his article, “Are Editors People?” 
We should like to underline that brief 
sentence. 

Each month, in order to gather material 
for “The Manuscript Market,” a large num- 
ber of questionnaires and requests for 
information go out from this office to 


Theor 
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And each 
month we are impressed anew with the 
very definite statements which come back 
from those editors or their assistants. They 
want: “inspirational stories,’ “stories of 


editors all over the country. 
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characterization,” “stories to interest women 
in small towns,” “swift-moving tales of 
young love,” “action and melodrama,” 
“romantic, adventurous, or humorous 
stories,” “fiction distinguished in style”’— 
or a hundred other things. 

If the editors are so definite, they must 
have a clear picture of the readers whom 
they are trying to reach. By studying the 
editor’s statement in connection with his 
magazine, a writer, too, can see the audience 
waiting for that particular publication. 

A reason can usually be found for the 
inclusion of any story in a certain period- 
ical. Often the advertisements give a clue 
to the reader for whom the story is 
intended. In Good MHousekeeping the 
numerous advertisements for all household 
appliances and the delicious-appearing foods 
bespeak one audience, while the sophisticated 
air of the New Yorker ads tells of another, 
the small-town or rural appeal is evident 
in the Country Gentleman ads, and the 
literary reader is suggested by the great 
number of book advertisements in Harper’s. 
A writer who chooses his audience and tells 
his story to them is likely to write available 
fiction. 


OUR CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The offices of THE WRITER are again 
located in the city where the magazine was 
published for forty years. Our new address, 
673 Boylston Street, Boston, at Copley 
Square, offers certain advantages, including 
increased postal facilities. And with the 
Public Library and Boston University for 
neighbors, we are assured the same educa- 
tional surroundings which were so pleasant 
a feature of Cambridge. We hope that 
our readers will remember the new address, 
where they are always welcome to seek 
information or to examine our collection of 
books of special interest to writers. 


’ 
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THE O. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARDS 


Editor, the Forum: 

The year 1933 marks the fifteenth anniversary 
of the O. Henry Memorial Awards for prize 
short stories. This should be an event of prime 
literary importance. But in the opinion of one 
dissenter the quality of the stories signaled out 
for commendation is hopelessly second rate. Mr. 
Harry Hansen, literary editor of the New York 
World-Telegram, succeeding Dr. Blanche Colton 
Williams as chairman of the Committee, states 
that the “spirit of the award” this year has been 
to “get away from professional precepts and 
crystallized attitudes, and to allow full play for 
the author.” In doing this, however, the judges 
have selected stories which violate the elementary 
laws of good story telling to such an extent that 
for all serious writers of short fiction the awards 
can carry little or no significance, 

In physical make-up alone the prize list lays 
itself open to criticism. Thus, Miss Nancy Hale’s 
“To the Invader,” which won the special prize 
for the best short-short story, is approximately 
3,000 words in length and, therefore, not technically 
elegible for consideration. But neither are the 
other five so-called short-sbort stories, since most 
of them run a generous 2,200 words, Len Arnold’s 
“Portrait of a Woman” is the only one attempt- 
ing to scale down to 1,000 words. Again, “Gal 


Young Un,” by Miss Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
which gained first prize, was originally printed 


in two parts and is really a short novelette of 
more than 20,000 words. 

Several of the stories, like Miss Rawlings’ prize- 
winner, mistake melodrama for hard realism, 
and only by skillfully treating an unusual back- 
ground succeed in revitalizing exceedingly trite 
plot material. A notable instance of this occurs 
in “Love Story” by Robert Smith, which pictures 
the encounter of an escaped convict and a naive, 
back-woods orphan, In their published comments 
the judges admit this failing—even in the prize- 
winner. 

Particularly among the short-short stories a 
number of the authors represented are guilty 
either of attaching improbable endings or enlarg- 
ing subject matter having only the significance 
of an anecdote. The forced reversal in Dorothy 
Thomas’s “The Consecrated Coal, Scuttle” and the 


ARE YOU A 
Editor, the Forum: 


You do not send your manuscripts off to a 
magazine with which you are entirely unfamiliar, 
of course. You have emerged from the novice 
group who do aim in the dark and you have 
studied painstakingly the sample copies received 
last year. Or was it year before last? You know 


strained reaching for an ingenious idea in “The 
Heart Being Perished” by Frances M. Frost, 
Rose Wilder Lane’s “Old Maid,” or “Impulse” 
by Conrad Aiken, are all excellent examples— 
again cited by at least one of the judges, 

Still another defect: humor and poesy are 
surprisingly missing from the entire list. Indeed, 
the only genuine attempt at humor appears in 
Erskine Caldwell’s “Country Full of Swedes,” 
which suffers from overwriting and insufficient 
plot. The one story told with feeling, with 
marked simplicity and yet a wealth of imaginative 
detail, was not considered for a prize by any of 
the judges save Mr. William Soskin, literary 
editor of the New York Evening Post, Never- 
theless, “The Lubber” by Bill Adams, describing 
as it does a farmer who went to sea, and gave 
his life, not for his ship, but for a horse, is a 
gem in construction as well as in human values. 

Rudimentary defects mar a number of stories 
in the collection. “The Frill,’ which won _ the 
second prize for Mrs, Pearl S. Buck, besides 
piling pity on its little Chinese tailor, introduces 
a subordinate figure for the crude purpose of 
allowing a more important one to talk her 
thoughts, Nancy Hale in “To the Invader” does 
not clarify her central idea, thus leaving the 
reader free to seize several erroneous implications. 
Finally, Dorothy Thomas, by letting Old Brother 
Bates toss the contents of the consecrated coal 
scuttle into the fiery stove, breaks one of her 
original premises, since she had stated that the 
tired elder was deaf, but could see exceptionally 
well. 

All this leads one to wonder whether literary 
editors, whose interest is primarily concerned 
with full-length fiction, are adequately qualified 
to judge the true flavor of the American short 
story. There is no question that Messrs, Harry 
Hansen, J. Donald Adams, William Soskin and 
Miss Blanche Colton Williams have labored faith- 
fully and sincerely. But to the belief that their 
selection is the best artistically, wxsthetically, or 
even from the viewpoint of entertainment, this 
writer strenuously dissents. 


William E, Harris. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SUBSCRIBER? 


what the needs of these editors were. Please 
note the verbal tense. Editorial policy may have 
changed with the times for editors lean toward 
progression, continuing their education as it were, 
by heeding the demands of their readers. 

If your sample copies bear the date of a bygone 
year, get your modern copies now; keep abreast 
of the times; step shoulder to shoulder with the 
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editor and his readers and see with them eye to 
eye. 

Without subscribers, magazines cannot march 
onward toward prosperity. It seems to me that 
writer folk, who are of all folk the most vitally 
interested in the success of the publishing indus- 
try, should add their names—and keep them 
there—to subscription lists. 

When an editor accepts your offering—and be 
his note of acceptance brief or be it gratifyingly 
and perhaps flatteringly long, and oftentimes like 
a genial hand clasp of encouragement—is the 
cost of a year’s subscription too much to share 
in appreciative return? 

A writer must have the tools of his trade and 
the better the tools, the better he is equipped for 
plying his craft. Naturally, one would employ 
discretion in expenditure. The fifty-cent check 
for an accepted verse need not be returned for 
a year’s subscription, but surely from a check 
for fifteen dollars and more, two or three dollars 
might be invested for twelve or twenty-four or 
fifty-two magazines worthy of your intensive 
study, 

You wouldn’t lay down a manuscript barrage 


Editor, the Forum: 


Here is a literary problem which keeps many 
writers from turning out acceptable novels. 

The problem is this business of seeing one’s 
novel through the press, Frequently, there appears 
in the literary news of various publications such 
an item as this: “Mr. John Whosis is in New 
York to see his novel through the press.” 

Now what does seeing a novel through the 
press mean? Does its author have to follow just 
one copy through or does he have to follow 
each individual copy of the edition? Think of 
the miles he would have to walk to do the latter! 
And think of the mess that would result, even in 
the case of just one copy, if the author knew 
nothing of printing! So few writers, these days, 


Editor, the Forum: 


What of the person who hears, with an honest 
feeling that he is “letting them down,” his friends 
say time and again, “You should be wriling’’? 
The remark comes in all sincerity from an ad- 
miration for his facile handling of the English 
language. Facile as it is, he knows that he lacks 
an understanding of form, the technique and 
equipment of a successful writer, but the urge 
and desire are strong. Where shall he turn for 
training? 

Ernest Brennecke, Jr., in his article, “Manufac- 
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“WRITING CAN 
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before the editor of the magazine in which your 
article or story appeared but you will, with 
tactful frequency, keep your name and your wares 
before him—or her. 

I had the pleasure this summer of attending 
a luncheon at which Miss Faith Baldwin, popular 
writer of popular stories, was the delightful and 
humorous speaker. Miss Baldwin, who in private 
life is Mrs. Cothrell of Brooklyn, told the follow- 
ing tale on herself; a decidedly forceful hint 
to writers: 

One of her children—and Miss Baldwin has 
four—was asking his chum’s mother for maga- 
zines to cut up. 

“Why,” questioned the surprised lady, “haven't 
you any magazines in your house?” 

“Oh yes,” answered the child and explained as 
children must to the duller, grown-up understand- 
ing, “but we can’t cut up our magazines; that’s 
where Mother gets her ideas.” 

Politely, I beg to call your attention again to 
the title of this paper, for “that’s where Mother 
gets her ideas.” 

Bertha Alice Davis. 
Demarest, N. J. 





have many pairs of shoes. So few writers are 
good at the mechanical trades, And would the 
printers permit an author to hang around, follow- 
ing his novel through the press? He or she 
would only have written the thing, a mere detail 
beside the printing, which is a trade jealously 
guarded by means of unions. 

I think Tue Wrirer would confer a boon upon 
writers if it would publish an article clearing up 
this problem with a few comforting details. We 
all know there are too few novels written. The 
reason is that writers fear to face the mysterious 
ordeal of being called to New York to see their 
novels through the press, 

Fred B. Mann. 
Chicago, Ill. 





BE TAUGHT” 


turing the Writer” in the November issue of 
Tue Wrirer, answers this question. As one of 
the many students by correspondence, I can 
testify, with vast pleasure, to the profit to be 
gained in undertaking a Home Study Course in 
the Columbia University Extension. I am now 
in the midst of the second such course. This one 
is in Lyric Poetry Writing. 

Years ago a moment came when I longed 
intensely to write a sonnet expressing a certain 
reaction to a thing of beauty. No sonnet was 
written, for I knew not how to go about it. The 
poetic urge remained, uncultivated for years. 
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Then, in a moment of abandonment to it I applied 
for admittance to the course. 

Mr. Brennecke is very fair to the standards of 
Columbia University in stating that the individual 
student is studied as to his talent, capacity, and 
promise. There are no false promises made to 
the student, no wiles to lure the unsuspecting into 
painful traps. It is an honor to be admitted to 
the classes in creative writing. 

As the lessons are prepared and criticised, the 
student feels his development and growth, What 
is the measure of that growth? There is the 
awakening of a keen sense of understanding and 
appreciation, becoming keener day by day. There 
is the gaining of skill in the required technique. 


There is the mastery and discipline of new habits 
of thinking. There is the uncovering of buried 
impressions and _ reactions, clothing them in 
beauty. There is the sense of accomplishment. 
There is the satisfaction of effort and time being 
directed advantageously. There is an added hap- 
piness to living. 

I showed some of my poems to a literary 
friend, She said, “I am glad that you are writing 
poetry at last, You should have been at it long 
ago.” At least one friend of mine is not “being 
let down.” I, for one, can endorse Mr. Brennecke’s 
statement that “writing can be, and is, taught.” 

Ellen M. Fulton. 
Scranton, Pa. 


MAKING SUFFERING PAY 


Editor, the Forum: 

This letter is not for the insufferable person 
of inflated confidence who, with no special train- 
ing whatsoever, breezes condescendingly, “I think 
I shall write a story sometime!” Rather it is 
for the route-march soldier-type of plodder who, 
in the face of continued rejection slips, studies, 
writes, and rewrites. 

Only yesterday another of my manuscripts came 
back; a novelette, the first story I had ever sub- 
mitted to this particular market, With it came 
a twenty-five dollar check, advance payment for 
the kind of 2,500-word story the editor did want, 
and a letter saying he would be looking for it 
within a month! 

Appreciation for such kindly confidence in one’s 
ability is inexpressible, but I should like to pass 
on the thought provoked by this good editor’s 
letter which read in part: “I feel certain that 
you can write the class of story I want, and so 
I am asking you....” 

The thought was this: the experience of suffer- 
ing must help the person who aspires to be a 
writer as much as it helps the one who aspires 
to be a singer. The “Literal Rastus” series are 
an example. They included about twenty stories, 
not one of which would ever have been written 
had I known the rich and pampered childhood 
of some children. The same thing applies to all 
my published stories, those featuring adult 
characters, as well. 


In fact, one of the most poignant experiences 
of my life formed the theme for what I consider 
the best story I ever wrote, but which I regret 
to say has, so far, only brought me more suffer- 
ing! (This particular story has not been accepted 
yet.) Hot off the typewriter I sent it to McCalls 
who kept it six months before returning it. Never 
will I be able to hear that phrase, “mental 
cruelty,” without understanding, better than I ever 
was able to do before, exactly what it means. 
Heartsick, I then mailed it to a salesman who 
had promised through a certain writer’s magazine 
to analyze free of charge any script sent him. It 
was returned with a letter saying that he had 
been forced to discontinue his offer. 

I believe that every story written should be 
better than the last one. Also, I believe, that 
suffering is necessary to improvement. Therefore, 
if my next attempt should show enrichment I'll 
know it is due to the disappointment suffered 
when my favorite brain-child was held for six 
months only to be let drop. 

Which brings me to the reason for this letter: 
the aspiring free lance writer and the rejection 
slip! The very phrase means suffering, doesn't it? 
But we can make it pay us dividends, if we will. 
Those in favor signify by saying, “Aye.” We poor 
stockholders must stick together. 


Gertrude Fern McNally. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET 


THE information in this section concerning the current needs of various periodicals 
comes directly from their editors, who are responsible for the statements and to 
whom any questions should be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit 
a manuscript to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample copy. 


Att Story—280 Broadway, New York 
City, is now published weekly. It is in the 
market for complete novels of about 25,000 
words in length, in addition to the usual 
emotional love stories. Good rates are paid 
on acceptance. (New writers are paid on 
publication.) Amita Fairgrieve, editor. 


AMERICAN Bov—New Center Bldg., 7430 
Second Auve., Detroit, Mich., writes that 
material may deal with any older boy in- 
terest, since it is edited primarily for boys 
of high school and college age. It buys 
serials, preferred length, 40,000 to 50,000 
words ; short stories, preferred length, 4,000 
to 5,000 words; fact articles, with or with- 
out photographs, 50 to 4,000 words in 
length; and short poems, either serious or 
humorous. Authors should avoid “writing 
down.” The editor states that he is well 
stocked with material and is buying only 
moderately. Pays a minimum rate of two 
cents a word, on acceptance. George F. 
Pierrot, managing editor. 


AMERICAN Mercury—730 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, is now edited by Henry 
Hazlitt, formerly literary editor of the 
NATION. 


AntmAL LiFre—11-23 St. Albans St., 
Toronto, Can., uses stories and articles on 


animals of all kinds, both pets and wild 
animals. Nature stories are also published. 
Photographs should accompany stories and 
articles. Payment is made according to the 
value of the manuscript to the magazine (it 
seldom exceeds $10), on publication. F. 
Sevans, editor. 


BiLtLBoarD—1564 Broadway, New York 
City, publishes special articles concerning 
theatrical, motion picture, and show world 
subjects. Articles are written only on as- 
signment and editors should be queried 
before material is submitted. Payment de- 
pends on the subject and the author—no 
regular schedule of rates—and is made on 
publication. A. C. Hartman and E. E. 
Sugarman, editors. 


Contact—80 Lafayette St., New York 
City, is in the market for air short stories, 
in lengths up to 6,000 words. Payment is 
according to arrangement with the author, 
on publication. George Bruce, editor. 


FANTASY MAGAZINE—87-36 162nd_ St., 
Jamaica, N. Y., is the new title for the 
Scrence Fiction DIGEST. 


G-H anp His Battie Aces—205 E. 42nd 
St., New York City, is a new monthly 
magazine which uses short stories about 
western-front war flying. These should 
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have a “distinct juvenile appeal, with plenty 
of action and excitement.” Lengths, 4,000 
to 6,000 words. Pays one cent per word, 
on or before publication. Harry Steeger, 
editor. 


THE GOLDEN West—551 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, will probably reappear early in 
the new year, according to the editor. It 
will use Western short stories and novel- 
ettes, which have a romantic interest. 
Lengths may range from 3,000 to 15,000 
words. Pays up to one-half cent per word, 
on publication. J. Thomas Wood, editor. 


Goop Hrattu—Battle Creek, Mich., is a 
monthly magazine which uses only articles 
which deal with health subjects. 


Home CircLe—Winona, Minn., is looking 
for romantic wholesome short stories in 
lengths of 2,500 words or less. Low rates 


are paid on publication. Dorothy Leicht, 
editor. 


THE Horse—810 18th St., N.W’., Washing- 
ton, D. C., is a bimonthly magazine which 


publishes articles on mounted sports and 
on horse breeding. Payment is at the rate 
of $10 per printed page, on publication. 
A. A. Cederwald, editor. 


HousE AND GARDEN—Lexington Ave., at 
43rd St., New York City, desires articles 
on residential architecture, interior decora- 
tion, and gardening. All material must be 
authentic, original, and of a popular charac- 
ter rather than a technical one. Lengths, 
800 to 2,000 words. All articles should be 
well illustrated with excellent photographs. 
Pays one cent per word and up, on accept- 
ance. Richardson Wright, editor. 


INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE MAGAZINE— 
247 Park Ave., New York City, is in the 
market for detective short stories, novel- 
ettes, and fillers. Lengths, 2,000 to 15,000 
words. Pays one-half cent per word, on 
acceptance. Robert S. Ament, editor. 


Love Revets MaGAzine—53 Park Place, 


New York City, uses very sexy, but not 
risque, love stories, in lengths up to 3,500 
words. Pays one-half cent per word, on 
publication. Frank Armer, editor. 


Movie Romances—5190 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Iil., is in the market for true 
romances of the film people—both the celeb- 
rities and those who are not well known. 
Tales must be true and must have a clean, 
happy background; the sex angle is not 
wanted. All articles must be authentic and 
approved by the persons about whom they 
are written. Short stories of adventure, 
romance, or humor, with a distinct movie 
background are also wanted, and articles 
which would interest film fans. Payment is 
made on acceptance. W. G. Alderton, ed- 
itor. 


Paris GAyety and Paris Nicuts—1008 
W. York St., Philadelphia, Pa., are accept- 
ing stories only from regular contributors 
at present. Pierre Dumont, editor. 


Pete Rice MAGAzINE—79 Seventh Ave., 
New York City, is a new magazine of the 
Street and Smith Publications. It uses short 
stories of the West, both old-time and 
modern, with action predominating. The 
editor writes, “The stories can cover almost 
anything, so long as the atmosphere gives 
a good Western impression, and the story 
leaves the reader with a pleasant thought 
of a story worth while.” Lengths, 2,000 to 
6,000 words. Reading of manuscripts is 
promised within a week. Payment is one 
cent per word, on acceptance. John L. 
Nanovic, editor. 


PHoTopLay—221 W. 57th St., New York 
City, publishes articles on motion picture 
subjects and short feature stories with a 
very definite motion picture background. 
Payment is made on acceptance. William 
T. Walsh, managing editor. 


PoETtrRY WorRLD AND CONTEMPORARY VISION 
is now published at 430 E. 7th St., New 
York City. 
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THE WRITER’S LIST OF 


MARKETS FOR HUMOR 


PUBLICATIONS appear constantly to change their policies in regard to their use of humor. Only 
by keeping a constant watch for joke columns and for offers of payment can you keep your 
list up to date. Note especially the “Exchanges,” that is, jokes printed in one magazine or news- 


paper but still accredited to another publication. 


Every attempt has been made to exclude 


unreliable periodicals from this list. An asterisk preceding the title of a magazine or newspaper 


indicates that the information has come directly from the editor. 


Items not so marked are 


according to the latest information which we have received, Wds.—words;  acc.—acceptance; 


pub.—publication; le—rate per word. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 250 Park Ave., N. 


Y. C. (M) “It Takes All Kinds” Department. 
True brief stories or anecdotes. Must be short 
(see magazine). $5 for acceptable items, No 
entries returned. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass, (M) “Contributor’s Column” Depart- 
ment. Short humorous essays. Small payment. 
Acc. 


*BALLYHOO, 100 Fifth Ave, N. Y. C. (M) 
Ed., Norman Anthony. Humorous cartoons and 
gags. Good rates. Acc. 

*BANDWAGON, Key Bldg. Oklahoma City, 
Okla. (M) Ed., Martin Heflin. Cartoons, short 
sophisticated sketches, verse, and other material 
similar to that used by the New Yorker and 
Vanity Fair. The ordinary type of cartoon 
and humor is not wanted, Also uses humorous, 
candid photographs, “such as—for instance—a 
spill on a skating rink, person eating, mouth 
filled with half a tomato, etc. There is a 
tendency in this direction as witness our recent 
‘local nudist’ scoop.” ¥,c per wd. for prose; 20c 
per line for verse; $1.50 to $5 for cartoon 
material. 10 days after pub. 

*BASEBALL MAGAZINE, 70 Fifth Ave, N. 
Y. C. (M) Ed. F. C. Lane. Humorous verse, 
10 to 30 lines. Limited number of cartoons. 
yc up. Pub. 

THE BEACON HILL MAGAZINE, 230 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, Mass. (M) Humorous verse, 
of local color if possible, and other humorous 
material. Taboos: religion and politics, unless 
treated in an unbiased way. 4c. 10 days after 
pub. 

BLAH, 213 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., St. Paul, 
Minn. (M) Ed. Raymond Bargy. Snappy 
cartoons, jokes, epigrams, jingles, ballads, In- 
definite rates. Pub. 

BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE, 230 Park Ave., N. 
Y. C. (M) “Real Experiences” Department. 
True humorous stories, up to 2,000 wds. Taboos 
sex. Pays $50 per story. 

BOSTON AMERICAN, Boston, Mass, (D) 
Bright sayings and jokes. $1. 

BOSTON DAILY RECORD, Box 228, Boston, 
Mass. (D) “Laf” Department. Jokes. $1. “Class- 
room Boner” Department, Classroom boners. 
$1.00. 
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*BREEZY STORIES AND YOUNG’S MAGA- 
ZINE, 55 W. 8rd St, N. Y. C. (M) Ed, 
Cashel Pomeroy, Light humorous or sophisti- 
cated verse. Subjects: men and women and love; 
women from the man’s point of view; or man 
as the woman sees him. No free verse. 25c 
per line. Acc. 

*BROADWAY AND HOLLYWOOD “MOV- 
IES,” 1450 Broadway, N. Y. C. (M) Ed, 
Alma R. Roberts. Humorous drawings with 
or without gags. No line cuts. Fair rates. Pub. 
or within 30 days after. 

*BROADWAY TATTLER, 7 W. 22nd St., N. 
Y. C. (M) Ed., Clifford Mack. Exclusive 
inside stories of the theatrical, society, and 
business worlds, gags, and racy line cartoons. 
4, to lc. More for front-page features. Acc. 

BURBA SERVICE, Box 1046, Dayton, O. Ed., 
Howard Burba, Paragraph wisecracks, and 
humorous editorial paragraphs. Acc. 

BYSTANDER, 143 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 

*CALGARY EYE-OPENER, 402 Corn Exchange 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. (M) Ed. Jack 
Smalley, Jokes, cartoons, and cartoon ideas. 
Long jokes always in demand. Verse of the 
longer rollicking “he-man” variety, or of the 
short jingle limerick type. Length limit for 
verse, 32 lines. $1 up for jokes and epigrams; 
10c to 25c per line for verse, Pub. 

CAPPER’S FARMER, Topeka, Kans. (M) 
“Homespun Fun” Department and “Bright 
Saying” Department. Jokes. $1. Acc. 

*CHICAGO DAILY TIMES, Chicago, Ill. (D) 
“Kiddie Komebacks” Department. Short items 
which fit here, $1. 

*THE CHICAGOAN, 407 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. (M) Ed., Wm. R. Weaver. Humor- 
ous articles, sophisticated essays, 1,200 to 1,500 
wds. 

*THE CLOWN, Emaus, Pa. (M) Ed, J. I. 
Rodale. Humorous short essays, 200 to 600 wds. 
Short stories, length limit, 600 wds. Dialogues. 
Cartoons, No jokes or epigrams. Small pay- 
ments, Pub. 

*COLLEGE HUMOR AND SENSE, 1501 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C. (M) Ed., Robert W. Mickam. 
Sketches, jokes, humorous essays with college 
interest. Occasional light verse, love poems 
with ironic twist, humorous verse, and parodies. 
Length limit, 24 lines, Good rates for prose 


The Witty 


(no set rate); about 50c per line for verse. 
Pub. 

*COLLEGE LIFE, 570 Seventh Ave. N. Y. C. 
(Q) Ed., N. L. Pines. Jokes, short humorous 
articles with college interest. Light, charming 
short verse, flippant in spirit, 4 to 6 lines, 35c 
to 50c for jokes; 114,c up for prose; 25c to $1 
per line for verse. Acc. 

*COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, Independence Sq., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (M) “Chaff” Department. 
Anecdotes and jokes, 20 to 200 wds., humorous 
verse, 4 to 20 lines. Also uses newspaper 
“breaks.” The clipping must be sent. A few 
cartoons used. Good rates. Acc. 

D. A. C. NEWS, Detroit Athletic Club, 241 
Madison Ave., Detroit, Mich. (M) Ed., Charles 
A. Hughes. Humorous sketches and light 
verse. Length limit for sketches, 1,500 wds. 
Up to 10c. Acc, 

*THE FARM JOURNAL, Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (M) Ed., Arthur H. Jenkins. 
Humorous articles. First-class rates. Acc. 
(Overstocked, out of the market at present.) 

*FILM FUN, 149 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. (M) 
Ed., Lester Grady. Jokes, quips, epigrams. 
$1.50 to $2. Acc. 

*“GAY BOOK MAGAZINE, 210 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (M) Ed., Wm. Kofoed. Smart, 
swiftly moving humorous short stories, strong 
in plot and in laughs, with a touch of sex—up 
to 4,500 wds. Satirical or humorous articles, up 
to 2,000 wds, Humorous skits, 100 to 500 wads. 
Humorous verse. Up to lc. Acc. (Author is 
always queried as to price magazine is pre- 
pared to pay.) 

*GOLFER AND SPORTSMAN, 529 S. 7th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. (M) Ed., Virginia Safford. 
Short humorous articles on timely subjects and 
personalities. Varying rates. Acc. 

*GREAT LAKES SPORTSMAN, 317 Maynard 
St, Ann Arbor, Mich. (M) “Tell It To 
Sweeney (The Liar’s Corner).” Pays $5 each 
month for the best humorous story which 
would fit this department. 

*GREENWICH VILLAGER, 15 E. 9th St., N. 
Y. C. (B-M) Ed. Edison Smith. “Humor 
received with enthusiasm.” Pub. 

*“HARPER’S BAZAAR, 572 Madison Ave., N. 
Y. C. (M) Ed., Arthur H. Samuels. Occasional 
light and humorous articles on social phases. 
Does not encourage general contributions. Acc. 

*“HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St. N. 
Y. C. (M) “The Lion’s Mouth” Department. 
Humorous or satirical essays and sketches. 
500 to 1,500 wds. About 5c. Acc. 

*HOOEY, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn, (M) 
Ed. E. J. Smithson. Sophisticated cartoons 
and ideas for cartoons. Good rates, Acc. 

*INDEPENDENT WOMAN, 1819 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. (M) Ed., Winifred Willson. Humor- 


ous articles, written from woman’s angle. 1,500 
to 2,000 wds. $10 to $35 per article. Acc. 

*JUDGE, 18 E, 48th St., N. Y. C. (M) Ed, 
Jack Shuttleworth. Satire, paragraphs, jokes, 
epigrams, short verse and humorous articles or 
stories, not over 300 wds.—the shorter the 
better. Also uses humorous drawings of all 
kinds and in any medium, but preferably pen 
and ink; cartoons and humorous ideas, $3 to $5 
for short jokes and paragraphs; 5 to 7c per wd. 
for longer material; $10 to $75 for drawings; 
$5 to $15 for cartoons and humorous ideas. 
Pub. 

*KANSAS CITY STAR, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sunday editor, E, B. Garnett. “Good humorous 
material is always sought, but it must not be 
too long and we reserve the right to our own 
opinion of what is ‘good’.” Occasionally uses 
humorous verse, if it has timely interest. Some 
short “joke stories,” usually locally written and 
of local bearing. $10 to $15 per column, After 
pub. 

*LIFE, 60 E, 42nd St, N. Y. C. (M) Ed, 
Geo. T. Eggleston. Short humorous sketches up 
to 800 wds., and “Life Lines.” Some short 
humorous verse. 5 to 8c per wd. for prose; 
$2 for topical paragraphs; 50c per line for 
verse, Acc, 

"LOVE ADVENTURES, 799 Broadway, N. Y. 
C. (M) Ed., Patricia Harkness. Jokes, skits, 
epigrams. Some humorous verse. $1 for jokes; 
50c for epigrams; 25c per line for verse. Acc. 

*LOVE REVELS MAGAZINE, 53 Park Place, 
N. Y. C. (M) Ed., Frank Armer. Humorous 
epigrams, gags, jokes, and humorous verse, 50c 
up for each item. Pub. 

NEW YORK DAILY NEWS, 220 E. 42nd St. 
New York City. Accepts and pays $2 each 
for every “Bright Saying” published (address 
Bright Saying Department); for every letter 
published on “The Most Embarrassing Moment 
of My Life” (address Embarrassing Moments) ; 
and for every “Classroom Boner” published— 
boners are humorous expressions found in ex- 
amination papers, etc., by school teachers, must 
be original (address Classroom Boners). 

THE NEW YORKER, 25 W. 45th St, N. Y. 
C. (W) Ed. Harold W. Ross. Humorous 
short stories, 400 to 2,000 wds. in length, factual 
and biographical material up to 2,500 wds. Light 
satirical verse and lyrics. Good rates. Acc. 

OUR ARMY, 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (M) 
Ed., Geo, A. Harter. Jokes and cartoons which 
have an army background. Pub. 

*PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 114 E. 32nd St., N. 
Y. C. (M) Jokes. $1. Pub. 

*THE PENNAC, Rittenhouse Sq., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (M) Ed., M. A. Kelly. Short humorous 
articles and storyettes, from 1,000 to 1,500 wds. 
in length. 14%4c. Acc. (Overstocked). 
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*PROGRESSIVE GROCER, 161 Sixth Ave., N. 


Y. C. (M) Humor editor. Original jokes with 
a grocery store or food slant, preferably 
grocery store situation jokes. Original humor- 
ous verse, humorous prose up to 400 wds., 
cartoons and cartoon material; all must have 
grocery store or food slant. $1 for jokes; $6 
for cartoons. Acc. 

*REDBOOK, 230 Park Ave, N. Y. C. (M) 
“The Cheering Section.” Short humorous 
sketches, cartoons, jokes, and humorous verse. 
First-class rates. Acc. 

*THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, Inde- 
pendence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. (W) “Post 
Scripts” Department. Short dialogues, jokes, 
epigrams, occasional short lyrics and humorous 
verse, and short stories and anecdotes (about 
100 words). Good rates. Acc. 

*SMOKEHOUSE MONTHLY, 528 S. 7th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. (M) Ed., E. J. Smithson. 
Jokes, wisecracks, cartoon suggestions, cartoons, 
and epigrams. Humorous ballads, hobo rhymes 
and jingles, underworld poems and parodies. 
Length limit for verse, 80 lines, $2 up for 
jokes; minimum 10c per line for verse. Acc. 


Thee 


*TOWN TIDINGS 319 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(M) Ed., B. C. Webster. Humorous sophisti- 
cated articles and short-short stories, up to 
1,000 wds, Cartoons, and humorous or satirical 
verse. le up for prose; 15 to 25c per line for 
verse. Pub. 

*UNIVEnSITY, 60 E. 42nd St, N. Y. C. (M) 
Ed. Geo. T. Eggleston. Short humorous 
sketches, up to 600 wds. 3 to 5c. Pub. 


VANITY FAIR, 420 Lexington Ave, N. Y. C. 
(M) Ed. F. W. Crowninshield. Satirical 
articles and essays on modern life, drama, sport, 
politics, etc., up to 2,000 wds. Some humorous 
short, modern, and free verse. Good rates. 
Acc. (Articles usually arranged for in advance.) 

*WHIZ BANG, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn, 
(M) Ed., E. J. Smithson. Jokes, epigrams, 
humorous rural editorials, and cartoon sugges- 
tions. Fresh, breezy ballads, parodies, and 4 
line verse. $2 up for jokes; verse, 10c per line. 
Acc. 

WILD CHERRIES, 145 W, 45th St., N.Y.C. 
(M) Cartoons and gags, also risque burlesque 
short stories, 2,000 to 2,500 wds. Low rates. 
Acc. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. Bowles suggests the following newspapers, from which he has clipped jokes, as possible 
markets for humor. It is probable that newspapers are more interested in jokes from local con- 


tributors. 


California 
Los Angeles Times 
San Francisco Chronicle 
San Francisco News 
Connecticut 


Hartford Courant 
Hartford Times 


District of Columbia 

Washington Times 
Florida 

Fiorida Times-Union, Jacksonville 
Georgia 

Atlanta Constitution 
Illinois 

Chicago Tribune 
Kansas 

Topeka Capital 
Massachusetts 


Boston Herald 
Boston Post 


Michigan 
Detroit News 
New York 
Albany Knickerbocker Press 
Brooklyn Eagle 
Buffalo Courier-Express 
Buffalo News 
New York Herald Tribune 
New York Journal 
New York Mirror 
New York News 
New York Post 
New York Sun 
New York Times 
Ohio 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cleveland Press 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus 
Toledo Blade 
Tennessee 
Washville Banner 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee Journal 





PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 


BattyHoo—l00 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, will award a prize of $25 each month 
for the “worst” short-short. story submit- 
ted. The length limit is 1,200 words. 

BLtugE Book MaGazine—230 Park Ave., 
New York City, prints each month a group 
of true stories in its “Real Experiences” 
department. Since the editors believe ‘‘that 
nearly every life offers some experience so 
exciting as to merit record in print,” they 
will pay $50 for each of the five best stories 
which they receive. These accounts may 
deal with “adventure, mystery, sport, humor 
—especially humor—war or business. Sex 
is barred.” The length limit is 2,000 words. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the 
Real Experience Editor at the above ad- 
dress. 

CALIFORNIA MEDAL AWARD—Common- 
wealth Club of California, Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco, will award one gold and not 
more than two silver medals for the best 
books written by a legal resident of Cali- 
fornia, but the theme is not restricted to 
California. Entries may be made by either 


the author or the publisher before January 
31, 1934. 

GREAT LAKES SpoRTSMAN—Press Building, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., is conducting a contest 
in order to find the oldest active user of 
shotguns in the country and also to get 
information about the oldest smooth-tube 


gun still doing regular service. The name, 
age, and photograph of the shooter (prefer- 
ably taken on the range or in the field), 
together with his brief history—not over 
300 words—will fulfill the requirements of 
the first contest. For the second, a com- 
plete history of the gun must be given 
including : “the make, serial number, length 
of barrels, choke, weight, when and where 
purchased, the cost, if known, number of 
known previous users and an estimate of 
the number of shots fired with it.” Prizes 
of ammunition will be given each month. 
A grand prize will be given after the contest 
closes on February 28, 1934. For further 
details see the magazine. 


Mipwest PLay WRITING Contest—The 
Cedar Rapids Community Players, 2051 
Linden Drive, S. E., Cedar Rapids, 1a., is 
for one-act plays, which must take not less 
than fifteen minutes or more than forty 
minutes to perform. Contestants must be 
residents of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, or 
Illinois. “All plays must deal with some 
phase or characteristic of Middlewestern 
life. The treatment, however, may be in 
any manner: ironic, tragic, comic, farcical, 
or melodramatic....While Middlewestern 
material is to be emphasized, the plays will 
be judged solely upon theatrical qualities.” 
No address or other means of identification 
is to appear on the manuscript. With each 
manuscript must be sent a sealed envelope, 
on the outside of which is the title of the 
play with the pen name of the author, while 
the real name of the author with his address 
is to be given on the inside. The final 
judge will be Walter Pritchard Eaton, of 
the Department of Drama, at Yale Uni- 
versity. The Cedar Rapid Players reserve 
the right to produce what are judged the 
three outstanding plays submitted without 
paying royalties for them, at any time with- 
in a year from the closing date of the 
contest. The contest closes on December 
31, 1933. Address manuscripts to Mr. 
Edward Sheehy, manager, at the above 
address. 


PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, awards a prize of $5 
for the best true success stories submitted. 
“Only stories in which the author’s success, 
or that of some one known to the author, 
has been gained by some method of educa- 
tional guidance, fitness for the job, or 
application to the work will be considered.” 
Manuscripts will be judged on the individual 
merits of the case and the circumstances 
involved. The “get-rich-quick” type of 
story is not wanted. Stories must be true, 
and if accepted the authors must be pre- 
pared to give signed statements to the effect 
that they are true. Length limit, 500 words. 
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Contributions should be addressed to the 
Success Story Department at the above 
address. 


Story—20 E. 57th St., New York City, has 
announced its first short story contest for 
college students. A first prize of $100 and 
a second of $50 will be awarded for the 
best stories submitted. The contest will be 
open to all registered students of colleges 
and universities in the United States, but 
selection by qualified judges at the various 
institutions will limit the entries to two 
from each campus. Stories must be not 
less than 1,500 or more than 6,000 words 
in length. The winning story will be pub- 
lished, and others of unusual merit which 
still are not prize-winners will be considered 
for possible publication. The contest closes 
on April 15, 1934. 


THE VIKING Press—18 E. 48th St., New 
York City, is offering prizes of $25, $10, 
and $5 for the best essays on James Weldon 
Johnson’s autobiography, Along This Way. 
Dopp, Meap AND CoMPANy and _ the Pic- 
TORIAL REvIEW have awarded their prize of 
$10,000 to Mrs. Alexander, of Kansas, for 
her novel, Candy. This is a novel of life in 
changing Georgia and portrays Negro life 
on an old plantation in the Savannah river 
valley. It will run serially in the Prcror1AL 
and will be published in book form in the 
fall of 1934. Earlier winners of this prize 
were Martha Ostenso and Mateel Howe 
Farnham. 


KALEIDOGRAPH—Dallas, Tex., has chosen 
Field of Honor by Sara Henderson Hay as 
the winning collection of poems in its third 
book publication contest. This collection was 
chosen from among more than two hundred 
entries, from almost every state of the 
Union and from several foreign points. 
The editors state that “as a class the 
material submitted in this third contest 
averaged far higher than that in previous 
contests.” 


O. Henry MemoriAL Prizes have been 
awarded as follows: first prize of $500 for 


Their 
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the best short story to Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings for “Gal Young Un,” published 
in Harper’s for June and July, 1932; second 
prize of $250 for the next best short story 
to Pearl S. Buck for “The Frill,” published 
in the Woman’s Home Companion for 
March, 1933; special prize of $100 for the 
best short-short story to Nancy Hale for 
“To the Invader,” published in Modern 
Youth for March, 1933. Honorable mention 
for short stories went to Bill Adams, Conrad 
Aiken, Erskine Caldwell, F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Sara Haardt, Rose Wilder Lane, 
and Robert Smith. For short-short stories 
honorable mention was given to Len Arnold, 
Frances M. Frost, Selma Robinson, Dorothy 
Thomas, and Hagar Wilde. 


Poretry—232 E. Erie St., Chicago, IIl., 
awarded three prizes for poetry published 
in the magazine during the last two years; 
no prizes could be given last year. The 
Helen Haire Levinson Prize of $100 for 
a poem or group of poems by a citizen of 
the United States went to Marianna Moore, 
New York City, for her group of three 
poems: “The Steeplejack,” “The Student,” 
and “The Hero.” The Guarantors Prize 
of $100, presented by the Friday Club of 
Chicago, was awarded to Elder Olson, 
Chicago, for his poem, “Essay on Deity,” 
and his sequence in twelve sections, “A 
Novel in Pictures.” The Midland Authors 
Prize of $100, given by the Society of 
Midland Authors, was awarded to Allen 
Tate, Clarksville, Tennessee, for his group 
of poems, “The Roof-Tree.” The editors 


and the advisory committee of PorTRY 
constituted the jury of awards. 
THE Step Lapper—1223 E. 53rd St., 


Chicago, Ill., has awarded the Charles G. 
Blanden prizes, which are open only to 
members of the “Order of Bookfellows,” 
as follows: the sonnet prize of $50 to 
Clifford Gessler, Honolulu; the lyric prize 
of $25 to Lionel Wiggam, Indianapolis ; 
the quatrain prize of $25 to Marian ‘Brown 
Shelton, Princeton, New Jersey. 





PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE 
BROWN AND COMPANY—Boston, Mass. 
Prize of $10,000 for the most interesting and 
distinctive novel submitted’ before March 1, 1984. 
Length limits, 50,000 to 200,000 words. See April, 
1933, Writer. 

BETTER VERSE—2169 Selby Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. Prizes of $10 and $5 for the best poems 
appearing In each issue. 

THE BOSTON POST—259 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. Weekly prizes of $10, $5, and 
several of $2 for original short stories by women. 
Length limit, 1,000 words. 

BOZART AND CONTEMPORARY VERSE— 
Oglethorpe University Press, University, Ga. 
Ernest Hartsock Memorial Prize, $25, for best 
poem in each issue, chosen by ballot; also yearly 
awards: Sidney Lanier Prize, $25, for best poem 
on a tree or trees; Collegiate Prize, $10, for poem 
not over 32 lines; and Sonnet Prize, $5. See 
October, 1933, Writer, 

COLLIER’S—250 Fifth Ave, New York City. 
$5 for each interesting or unusual fact accepted 
for its “Keep Up with the World” column. 
Contributions must be accompanied by satisfac- 
tory proof. 

DOG WORLD MAGAZINE—Judy Publishing 
Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Prizes 
of $25, $10, $5, and seven $1 prizes for the best 
dog poem written in English. Contest closes 
December 81, 1933. See October, 1933, Warren. 
GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. 
Moe, Sec., Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Fellowships of $2,500 
for research or creative work abroad. Applica- 
tions must be made by November 1 of each 
year, on blanks secured from the secretary. See 
February, 1933, Writer. 

THE GYPSY—Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Yearly prizes: $100 for the best lyric published 
during the year; $50 for the best sonnet; $50 
for the best free verse. 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL— Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. $5 for descriptions of unique places 
discovered in your wanderings, unfamiliar to the 
average tourist. Lengths, 300 to 400 words. 
Address Travel Editor. 

ITALIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
-——Via Marghera 2, Rome, Italy. An international 
prize of 10,000 lire and gold and silver medals 
for the best book on Italian travel. No restrictions 
as to subject matter or form. Books may be in 
English, Italian, French, German, or Spanish, and 
may have been published in any country be- 
tween July, 1931, and December 31, 1933. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—6 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. Contest with prizes of $25, $15, 
$10, and four of $5 for short stories dealing 


Thewier 
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with school situations and characters, which are 
educationally thought-provoking as well as inter- 
esting. Contest closes December 15, 1933. See 
August, 1933, Wrirer. 

KALEIDOGRAPH—702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, 
Tex. Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 will be paid in 
January, 1934, for the best short-short stories of 
1,000 words or less, published during the year. 
LITERATURE ACROSS THE FOOTLIGHTS 
—Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 415 Central Park West, 
New York City. International prize of $82 for 
best short poem concerning brotherhood of man; 
joy and beauty of daily life as expressed in the 
poetry of Edwin Markham. Prize will be awarded 
at the Little Theatre, New York City, upon Edwin 
Markham’s 82nd Birthday Celebration, April 23, 
1934, Contest closes February 10, 1934. See 
July, 1933, Writer. 

MYSTERY MAGAZINE—55 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. $100 for the best true unwritten 
mystery story and solution submitted each 
month. Length limits: 500 to 1,000 words. Also 
monthly prize of $25 for the first solution of 
the murder mystery for which clues are given 
in the magazine. See October, 1933, Warren. 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—221 W. 27th St. 
New York City. Offers monthly prizes of $25, 
$10, and $5 for the best letters written to “The 
Audience Talks Back” Department. 

PULITZER PRIZES— Columbia University, New 
York City. One $2,000 prize and four $1,000 
prizes for creative published work in the fields 
of history, fiction, drama, biography, and poetry. 
Also gold medal, one prize of $1,000, and three 
of $500 in the field of journalism. Five traveling 
fellowships of $1,800; three to graduates of the 
School of Journalism, one to a student of music, 
and one to an art student. Closes February 1, 
annually. See March, 1933, Writer. 
SHARDS—Box 2007, Augusta, Ga. Prizes of $10 
and $5 for best poems appearing in each issue. 
ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD.—29, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E. C., England. £100 Prize 
Novel Competition, open to authors all over the 
world. Length limits, 70,000 to 120,000 words. 
Closes December 81, 19383. See October, 1933, 
Writes. 

VERSECRAFT—Box 1, Emory University, Ga. 
Prize of $10 for the poem in each issue which 
receives largest number of votes from readers; 
prize of $25 for the best poem on a tree or trees 
received during 1933. Preferred length, 24 lines. 
YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. Contest 
open to American poets under thirty who have 
not previously published a volume of verse, 
Manuscripts of 48 to 64 pages are acceptable. 
Competition closes May Ist of each year; manu- 
scripts should not be submitted before April Ist. 
See November, 1932, Warrer. 
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NEWS FROM THE 


An interesting example of a _ swift-moving 
opening will be found in John Masefield’s new 
novel, The Bird of Dawning. At eighteen minutes 
of four on a wild and stormy morning young 
“Cruiser”—second mate of the clipper ship “Black- 
gauntlet”—was asleep in his bunk. Suddenly 
an appalling CRASH lifted him and flung him 
to one side, At siz minutes of four the ship was 
rapidly sinking and “Cruiser” and his watch 
were piling provisions into the open boat which 
was their only chance of safety. The wind scream- 
ed. The rain was coming down in blinding 
sheets, At one minute of four the tiny boat was 
dropping astern of the sinking ship. Sixteen 
men, crowded in the lifeboat, faced the extremity 
of danger—starvation, thirst, madness—with one 
chance in a thousand of surviving. This is the 
beginning of Masefield’s story of British clipper 
ships racing home from China with the first of 
the season’s tea crop. 


In these days when the ivory tower of criticism 
is leaning toward confusion of tongues, the 
November issue of the Golden Book Magazine 
“gleefully” calls our attention to a “prize book 
review” of twenty-two words. Thomas Babington 
Macaulay was once called upon to read a book 
of Atterbury’s called Defense of the Letters of 
Phalaris, When he had finished, he wrote this 
review of it: “The best book ever written by any 
man on the wrong side of a question of which 
the writer was profoundly ignorant.” 


Leonard Nason has recently left his home in 
Boston for a winter in New York where he is 
writing a new novel, a series of short stories, and 
adapting Chewrons and Among the Trumpets for 
radio broadcasting. As if this were not enough, 
a motion picture of his, Rodney, is being filmed 
by RKO at Fort Myer. 


Everybody is trying to guess who the author 
of the amazing anonymous autobiography. Rough 
Hewn, really is. In England this chronicle of 
adventure has already become a sensation and 
was the November choice of the British Book 
Guild. All the clues that we have to work on 
are that the author is a regular contributor to 
American magazines and that his stories are al- 
most always concerned with the sea and ships. 
If anyone does pierce the author’s veiling ano- 
nymity he will probably get a shock, for the 
autobiographer frankly confesses to having sailed 
the seas under false papers and to having com- 
mitted manslaughter. He also speaks with 
perfect candor of his unfortunate married life. 


Now for the first timé the whole story of 
Samuel Pepys is published. Previous biographies 
of Pepys have been based on the published parts 

of his Diary; Arthur Bryant, author of Samuel 
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Pepys, has had the advantage of seeing passages 
which were suppressed by the editors of the Diary 
and working from the notes and papers collected 
for a definitive biography by the great Pepysian 
scholars, Wheatley and Tanner. 


The annual meeting of the Authors’ League was 
held in New York on November 2nd. Marc 
Connelly was elected president; Elmer Davis, 
vice president; and James Hopper, Sidney 
Howard, John Howard Lawson, Elmer Rice, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and Evelyn Scott, honorary 
vice presidents. Will Irwin was elected president 
of the Authors’ Guild, of the League, At the 
meeting of the Authors’ Guild, other officers elect- 
ed were Booth Tarkington, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher and Julian Street, vice presidents, and 
Luise Sillcox, secretary and treasurer, 


Archy, Don Marquis’s domesticated cockroach, is 
the only free verse poet who has survived the 
passing fads in verse. Archy is even more popular 
now than in the first furor of his success be- 
tween book covers some six years ago. Archy 
and Mehitabel, his book of lyrics about himself 
and his gallant lady friend, the alley cat, has 
sold over 33,000 copies and has, been published in 
fifteen editions, Now Archy has written a further 
life of Mehitabel, interlarded, to be sure, with 
the author’s own reflections. Archy and Mehitabel 
go to Hollywood, to Paris. Mehitabel tries 
companionate marriage and Archy, broadcasting, 
but whatever their sufferings they enjoy them 
as of yore. 


The Nobel prize award in literature for 1933 
has been given to the Russian author, Ivan 
Alexeyevich Bunin, He won the Pushkin prize, 
highest academic distinction under the Czar, for 
some of his early poetry, and again for his 
translation of Longfellow’s Hiawatha into 
Russian. His most recent work, The Well of Days, 
was recently published in England. During the 
Russian civil war, Bunin was editor of a counter- 
revolutionary paper in the Ukraine, and later 
emigrated abroad, He now lives in France. 


Eleanor Hasty Carroll’s first novel, As the 
Earth Turns, has brought her more than $50,000 
since last spring in royalties and motion picture 
rights, and it is generally talked ‘about as the 
Pulitzer prize winner in fiction for 1933. 


Booth Tarkington has been presented with the 
gold medal given only once every eight years by 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters for 
outstanding achievement in fiction. Dr, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of tae academy, an- 
nounced the election of the following new mem- 
bers; Cecilia Beaux, artist; William J. Henderson, 
author and music critic; Eugene O’Neill, play- 
wright, and Henry Dwight Sedgwick, author. 


FLASHES FROM ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 


Amonc THE New Booxs. By Harry Hansen. (A 
review of Richard Harding Davis; His Day, by 
Fairfax Downey.) Harper’s Magazine for Nov- 
ember. 


“The most picturesque .and dazzling reporter 
America ever had, Richard Harding Davis, has 
found his own brilliant and sympathetic biogra- 
pher in Fairfax Downey. For thirty or more 
years on the front page of American newspapers, 
present at every campaign of war near and 
remote, Richard Harding Davis had the most 
famous name that could be signed to a newspaper 
flash. He belonged to an age of romantic news- 
paper making; he fired the enthusiasm of count- 
less copy boys and college youths, and made them 
wish to fight revolutionists in Central America 
and view great sea battles from the bridge of 
the admiral’s ship. Fairfax Downey has caught 
him as he was—an energetic fellow, a clean sport, 
a man who idealized women and detested pettiness 
and who whenever he went on an assignment 
was always on the job....” 


TENDENCIES OF THE Mopern NOVEL. 
Walpole. 


By Hugh 
Fortnightly Review for October, 

“One further element there is in the new English 
novel that must be mentioned—a fresh interest 
in things of the spirit. The leader in this is 
Charles Morgan, whose Portrait in a Mirror and 
The Fountain have had a quite astonishing 
success. I say ‘astonishing’ because these grave, 
quiet, very carefully written books would not, 
one would have supposed, have appealed to a 
large public. But they have insisted that man 
does not live by bread alone, a doctrine that had 
been absent from the more intellectual English 
novel for nearly twenty years.” 

¥ 

Lerrers Meets Lire. By Leon Whipple. Survey 
Graphic for November. 


“The economic foundations of books have been 
battered by the depression. I think the makers 
and sellers of books have made a grand fight: 
no business has tried to give service and maintain 
standards more uncompromisingly than the pub- 
lisher and bookseller. But the roll of vanished 
publishing houses and book stores is long; the 
book lists have been shorter (often without loss), 
and some of them have been cheaper; duties to 
scholarship have been abandoned; pictures have 
proved too costly for general use; the nurture 
of authorship has suffered a certain commercial 
blight. But the good truth remains that in the 
face of all threats, good books have been pub- 
lished and sold, experiments have been made, new 


talents discovered and revealed, standards up- 
held.” 


Pampntet Lirerature. Saturday Review for 
October 28. 


“In these days when government announces its 
policy by radio, and systems that have taken 
generations to build change their form over night, 
it becomes increasingly difficult for written dis- 
cussion to keep pace with action. Even the most 
hastily concocted book may be outdated before 
it is off the presses, and publishers, even though 
authors might, do not easily contemplate extensive 
corrections and revisions, As a result a whole 
literature in pamphlet form is already springing 
into being which, transitory as its life in the 
present may be, still should have a large impor- 
tance for the future. For here, vivid with the 
excitement of the moment, is a record of opinions 
and discussion as they shift and veer within a 
brief compass of time, a sort of informal history 
of public sentiment which ought to be enormously 
valuable some day to the student of social psychol- 
ogy.” 


How Trivia ArE Mopern Booxs?' By 
Colum. The Forum for November. 


Mary 


“The modern realistic novel, which began with 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary and which seems to 
be in its death agonies with Sinclair Lewis’ Ann 
Vickers, was built on what was called ‘the human 
document,’ to differentiate it from the literature 
of the adventures of the imagination. The idea 


behind it was first formulated by Taine, one of 


the two or three great critics that there ever 
has been, whose adventurous mind influenced 
several generations of writers. He gave the 
formula on which all the later realists molded 
their novels—the study of ‘little facts well chosen, 
important, significant, amply circumstantiated, 
and minutely noted’.” 


A GLANCE aT THE Newsreets. By Robert Littell. 
The American Mercury for November. 


“As history, as bottled samples of what is 
happening now, to be handed down to our great 
grandchildren, the newsreels are more often than 
not trivial, lazy, and misleading, As wiinesses 
of great contemporary events, as impartial eyes 
and ears which wander over the world to recorc 
red-hot actuality, they have degenerated rather 
than improved with time.... The men who make 
a living by testing sound apparatus and telling 
the cabinet minister to look into the camera and 
speak a little louder would probably insist that 
in the past decade the technique of newsreels has 
taken enormous strides and reached something 
approaching perfection. I beg to disagree. I 
insist that the newsreels have not so much adapted 
themselves to the world of man and affairs as 
coached and adapted men and affairs to their 
own limitations.” 
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